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SUMMARY 


This report is divided into four sections. It opens with a discussion 
of the factors that account for the concentration and persistence of 
unemployment and underemployment in selected communities during 
a period when general prosperity has prevailed throughout the 
country. The question is then raised whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility to alleviate economic conditions im 
these areas. The arguments that have been advanced by the pro- 
ponents and opponents of a Federal program to aid depressed areas 
are examined. 

The next section presents a critical analysis of the major types of 
programs that have been prepared to aid labor surplus areas. This 
is followed by a summary of the major Federal programs that are 
now in effect which have a special application to labor surplus areas. 
The study closes with an analysis and comparison of the major bills 
dealing with Federal assistance to labor surplus areas that have been 
introduced and considered in the 84th and 85th Congresses. 

In March 1957 there were in the United States, according to the 
Department of Labor, 19 major labor market areas and 59 smaller 
areas with ‘‘a substantial labor surplus.” The rate of unemployment 
in these communities averaged 9.3 percent of the total labor force or 
about double that in the rest of the country. In addition, numerous 
rural areas, mostly concentrated in the Southeast, have been char- 
acterized by the Secretary of Agriculture and others as major economic 
problem areas. The study singles out 315 counties with a population 
of about 7 million persons in 16 States as areas with lowest farm 
incomes and levels of living which might be in greatest need for Federal 
assistance. 

It has been suggested that a comprehensive Federal program to 
alleviate the economic condition in the depressed areas is necessary 
and desirable. Both major parties appear to have endorsed this idea, 
when they incorporated in their 1956 platforms planks calling for 
Federal legislation to aid these areas. 

Those who argue in favor of such a program assert that it would 
constitute a proper application of the philosophy adopted in the 
Employment Act of 1946 and that elimination of depressed areas is 
not only socially desirable, but also would aid in expanding the total 
economic development of the country. Opponents of a Federal pro- 
gram to aid labor surplus areas financially believe it would interfere 
with the free labor market forces of the economy, and would rob 
communities of the initiative to help themselves. Moreover, some 
believe the program to be an improper extension of Federal activity 
as well as a dangerous attempt on the part of the Federal Government 
to aid some communities at the expense of the rest of the country. 
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Four major types of programs have been proposed to aid labor 
surplus areas: technical assistance, vocational training with subsistence 
payment,s loans, and grants. There is not much controversy over the 
desirability of extending Federal technical assistance, which would aid 
communities in developing and utilizing fully their human and physical 
resources. But strong disagreement arises concerning Federal Gov- 
ernment financing vocational training facilities and especially the 
payment of training compensation. 

Possibly the most important part of any comprehensive Federal 
program to aid labor surplus areas consists of establishing special 
credit facilities to be made available to businesses desiring to locate or 
expand in labor surplus areas and to communities desirmg to improve 
their public facilities. Aside from the basic controversy over the 
extension of preferred treatment to selected localities and the expan- 
sion of Federal Government credit activities, even proponents of the 
program do not agree upon the appropriate interest rate that the 
Government is to charge and the extent to which the Government 
should participate in loans. The proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment should make direct grants to labor surplus areas revives with 
the utmost vehemence the age-old dispute over the proper role of Fed- 
eral Government activity. 

But if the desirability of a Federal program to aid depressed areas 
is granted, there remains to be determined the criteria for eligibility 
as to who may benefit from the program. Obviously if the criteria 
are made too “liberal,” then the limited resources allocated to the 
program will be spread too thin, and relatively less aid will be available 
for the neediest localities. Another controversy among the advocates 
of the program concerns the relative merits of establishing a separate 
agency to direct the program as opposed to placing it within an estab- 
lished agency. 

There are a number of Federal programs currently in effect which 
extend aid to labor surplus areas. These programs are operated by a 
variety of agencies, but no attempt is being made to coordinate them. 
In most cases the special assistance offered the labor surplus areas 
is a byproduct of broader programs, and is not primarily intended to 
aid labor surplus areas. 

The Area Development Office in the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Employment Security in the Department of Labor offer 
technical assistance to communities to broaden their economic base. 
The Bureau of Employment Security also maintains labor market in- 
formation on employment conditions in major and some smaller labor 
market areas. The Housing and Home Finance Agency offers Federal 
assistance for slum clearance, urban renewal and community plan- 
ning. These programs could be made particularly important to labor 
surplus areas in need of help for rehabilitation which would make these 
communities more attractive to new and expanding industry. But 
there is no evidence that these programs make any special effort to aid 
labor surplus areas. This is also true of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The Federal Government has offered during the past 5 years special 
considerations to labor surplus areas through its procurement policies. 
[t has done this by placing a given proportion of procurement orders 
for purchase in these areas, where circumstances permit. Similarly, 
special tax amortization inducements have been made to companies 
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that expand their production capacity to meet defense needs and 
locate the new facilities in labor surplus areas. The impact of the 
latter two programs has diminished with the declining expansion of 
defense production facilities. 

The food distribution program, implemented to assist needy persons 
regardless of the labor market conditions in their respective areas, 
has been particularly helpful to the unemployed and needy in labor 
surplus areas. ‘To thousands of persons in these communities fed- 
erally donated commodities have been a major source of subsistence. 

The rural development program, administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, is the only program considered in this study which is 
designed to assist low-income rural areas. Its main objective is to 
mobilize private organizations and Government agencies in a coopera- 
tive effort to promote balanced economic growth in low-income rural 
areas. The development program has been initiated in more than 
50 counties in the short period since the program was established. 

Activity at the State level to assist depressed areas has been limited. 
Though a number of States have established development credit 
<r which may aid labor surplus communities within the 

ates, Pennsylvania is the only State which has established an agency 
a cifically designed to assist labor surplus areas. 

At the local level, practically every labor surplus area has estab- 
lished a development organization whose function is to strengthen and 
expand the economic base of the community. ‘These development 
groups have used a variety of techniques to achieve their objective of 
enticing new industry with varying degrees of success. But in several 
communities excessive unemployment ‘has continued to persist despite 
the efforts of the local development groups. 





CHAPTER 1 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


[t is a well known fact that not all the areas in the United States 
have shared equally in the overall prosperity and economic growth 
that most of the country has enjoyed since the end of World War II. 
Excessive unemployment has prevailed in a number of communities 
in the United States during much of this period according to data 
on unemployment by local labor market areas, compiled by the Bureau 
of Employment Security and its affiliated State employment security 
agencies. Some of these communities have been consistently classi- 
fied by that Bureau as “areas of substantial labor surplus” for a 
pe riod of 6 years or more. 

In addition, we find that numerous rural areas in the United States 
have been characterized as major economic problem areas. Accord- 
ing to a report prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1955 
there were some 500 counties in the United States which the Secretary 
of Agriculture had designated as “‘serious” problem areas 


INCIDENCE AND CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


While a variety of causes may account for the persistence of unem- 
ployment in a given area, lack of industrial diversification or, in other 
words, the dependence upon one industry as a source of income is in 
most cases the underlying factor for depressed conditions in labor 
a i areas. The dependence upon one industry combined with 
technological changes, shift of location of plants, and depletion of 
resources are some of the major factors that have accounted for the 
labor surplus conditions in selected areas. In addition, some areas 
have never developed a sufficient economic base altogether. 

Technological changes and increased productivity of coal mining 
without an increase in the demand for the product have accounted 
for the depressed conditions in the bituminous coal mining areas in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Illinois. Similarly, the 
increased use of gas and oil for heating purposes have reduced the 
demand for anthracite coal and brought about heavy unemployment 
to a number of areas in Pennsylvania. Altoona, Pa., has depended 
upon production and maintenance of steam locomotives and cars for 
its major source of employment. The change from steam locomotives 
to diesels has accounted for the depressed. conditions in that com- 
munity. Several factors account for the high level of unemployment 
in the textile centers of New England: the migration of the textile 
industry to other areas, the substitution of synthetic fibers—nylon, 
orlon, dacron and others—for the traditional fibers, and increased 
productivity have all combined to account for the reduced employ- 
ment in Lowell, Lawrence, and other centers of textiles in New 
England. 
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Some communities suffer from chronic seasonal unemployment and 
are unable to attract sufficient industrial diversification of industry to 
dovetail with the seasonal employment. Among such areas are 
resort centers like Atlantic City, N. J., and tobacco processing centers 
like Durham, and Asheville, N.C. 

Some areas may develop temporary unemployment situations as a 
result of short-run cutbacks in consumer demand for certain products. 
This has happened in Detroit and other automobile production centers, 
when the auto industry has had a bad season. Such situations usually 
reflect temporary unemployment problems which soon right themselves 

s demand picks up. 

Depletion of natural resources is responsible for the depressed 
economic conditions in sections of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. Several decades ago these 
areas accounted for a large proportion of the total lumber production 
and copper mining in the United States, but as the resources of these 
areas have been depleted and new industries have not been substituted, 
these areas have suffered economic reversal in recent years. 

\ few areas have moved into the labor surplus category because of 
shifts in emphasis in the defense program. For ex: mpie, a number of 
smaller labor markets heavily dependent on defense procurement 
developed labor surph is whe nn requirements for ordnance materials 
were cut back or military installations were discontinued in the areas. 
This has also been a major fac tor for labor surplus in Terre Haute, Ind. 

The precarious position of a community depending upon one em- 
ployer for a large peter ge of the total employment in the labor 
market is illustrated | rv the experience of Sanford, Maine. A woolen 
mill provided the majoritv of employment in this city. When the 
mill was closed in Juiy 1954, many employees found themselves wit h- 
out any other sources of work. Auburn and Amsterdam, N. Y., 
suffered similar experience when the major employers in these cities, 
a farm equipment manufacturer and a carpet plant, closed down. 
However, in these instances, the communities succeeded in attracting 
new industry and regained some of the employment lost by the migra- 
tion of the major e mployers. 

Nevertheless, the dependence upon | or 2 emp lovers remains a 
potential threat to many communities. A special tabulation prepared 
for this study in the Bureau of the Census shows that it is a common 
occurrence that 1 or 2 companies provide more than 50 percent of the 
total ahh employment in a county. This is particularly 
true of rural counties where the total number of jobs in manufacturing 
isless than 1,000. For example, according to the Bureau of the Census 
there were 101 counties (out of a total of 120) in Kentucky during 1954 
where manufacturing employment was below 1,000, and in 82 of these 
counties the 2 largest employers made more than 50 percent of the 

value of shipments. Similarly, the two largest employers accounted 
for more than half of the manufacturing jobs. Im Pennsylvania, an 
industrial State, 27 out of the 67 counties in the State had in 1954 
manufacturing employment in excess of 10,000. In 6 counties the 
2 largest companies accouated for more than half of the value of ship- 
ments and in 19 counties more than 25 percent. 

The degree to which total manufacturing shipments were accounted 
by the 2 largest employers by county in 10 selected States is presented 
in table 1. Of course, it is not suggested that counties where 1 or 2 
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employers control the majority of jobs are necessarily in danger of 
facing unemployment. No doubt many of the larger seat unies are 
sufficiently Ax ersified and would not necessarily be affected by sudden 
changes in demand for a given product or commodity. However, 
these areas may be vulnerable to economic reversals as well as fluc- 
tuations in demand, and there appears to exist greater cause for con- 
cern in these counties over future trends than in areas which have a 
broader and diversified economic base. 





TABLE 1.—Degqree to which total manufacturing shipments were accounte l for by the 
largest 2 companie 3s, 10 s¢ lected State a. by county, 1954 
Number of counties with value of s 
ments of largest 2 companies am i 
Total num- to 
State and county employment size cl ber of a ian me 
counties 
Less than 50 to 74 per- 75 percent 
50 percent cent snd more 
Alaba 67 27 31 9 
Lé } ( | 29 2 14 3 
i 4 I veg $ 2 5 6 
10,0) ‘ DiIOVe ; 9 ) 
Ark ta 7 2 34 2 
Le han 1,04 mj ‘ ] l 25 | 2 
O00 m0 23 ) 6 | x 
0,006 n mpl ¢ l L 0 0 
Colora tota 66 20 zs 
Less than 1,000 employe 54 13 26 
1.0 999 ¢ plovee & 4 2 2 
l Mor! ploye ] l U 0 
Iowa, t of 41 33 25 
Lé than 1,000 mployee 78 33 6 19 
l 9.999 emt ve 16 6 § 
10,000 or more empl € > ] l 
Kentucky, total 120 ” = 13 
Less in 1,000 employee 101 ) 13 ; 
1,000-9, 9,999 émplos 18 8 4 
10,000 or more em] l l 0 0 
Michigan l R3 1] 97 15 
Le than 1,000 employees 32 i 13 ) 
)-9,999 em plover 34 22 ) 3 
cai Wr more emplovee 17 4 5 
Oregon, total vt 2t 9 , 
LA than 1.000 en ployer 13 } 4 
1,000-9,999 emplovees 21 0 1 ( 
10,000 or more employees 2 2 Uv ) 
Pennsylvania, total 67 44 18 ) 
Less than 1,000 employees 9 3 3 3 
1,000-9,999 empl yyees 3l 2 10 1 
10,000 or moregemployees 27 21 5 ] 
Vermont, total 14 6 5 3 
Less than 1,000 employee $ 1 1 2 
1,000-9,999 employees 10 | 5 4 1 
10,000 or more employees 0 0 0 0 
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TABLE 1.—Degree to which total manufacturing shipments were 


accounted for hy the 
large st 2 con pan , 1O 8e lected States, by cou nly, 195 I 


Continued 


Number of counties with value of 
ments of largest 2 companies 
to— 


hip- 
,mounting 
Total num- 
ber of 
counties 


State and county employment size class ie saath ean elt il 


Less than 50 to 74 per- 75 percent 


50 percent cent and more 
ae - —E seal ion Se Ee 
Virginia 

Total 130 40 {8 3 
Less than 1,000 employees 74 27 3] 16 
1,000-9,999 employee 51 20 15 16 
10,000 or more empl > 2 2 1 

co 18 3 24 
Less than 1,000 empk b 2 - 12 
1,000-9,999 er ployer 32 8 12 12 
10,000 or more emp! 0 0 0 0 

Independent cities 32 14 } ) 
Less than 1,000 ploy s 0 1 4 
1,000-9,999 employees 19 12 3 4 
10,000 or more employees 5 4 } l 


Source: Special tabulation based on 1954 Census of Manufacturing, prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
for this study. 


The United States Department of Labor has classified 19 major 
labor market areas in the United States as of March 1957, as having 
substantial labor surplus. Five of these major labor markets are pri- 
marily coal-mining areas, 4 are textile centers, while 6 (3 in Puerto 
Rico) do not have an industrial base adequate to support a growing 
population on a year-round basis. Unemployment in the other four 
areas was due to decline in demand for household appliances, uon- 
electrical machinery, and railroad equipment. The long-range decline 
in coal mining, textiles, and ordnance, as well as lack of an adequate 
industrial base, are the most common causes for persistent unemploy- 
ment in the 59 smaller areas of labor surplus. As table 2 shows the 
labor force in the 19 major labor areas (1.6 million) and in the 59 
smaller areas (1.9 million) accounted for about 5 percent of the United 
States total labor force, but more than a 10th of the unemployment 
in the country. Average unemployment in these 78 labor market 


areas was in excess of 9 percent of the total labor force of these areas, 
more than double the rate of unemployment for the country as a 
The location of these communities is shown on map 1. 


whole. 
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PaBLE 2.—Population, labor force and unemployment in areas of substantial labor 
surplus March 1957—Continued 


Unemployment 
1950 popu- | Estimated 





1 area lation labor force 
Number Percent of 
labor force 
Small er are . ‘ beni 
Oklahoma: McAlester 41, 000 13, 900 1, 420 10.2 
Pe I nsviv 1a 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 419, 500 21, 000 1, 535 | 7.3 
Clearfield-DuBois 108, 900 34, 700 2, 450 7.1 
Lewistown 58, 900 21, 700 1, 600 7.4 
Lock Haven 36, 500 15, 400 920 6.0 
Pottsville : 224, 200 82, 700 14, 900 18.0 
Sur yv-Sh okin-Mount Carmel 183, 000 64, 100 4, 250 6.6 
Uniontown-Connellsville 190, OOF 46, 700 7,100 | 15.2 
Tennessee 
Bristol-Johnson Citv-King port 278, 60 94, 200 5, 700 6.0 
LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell 59, 200 16, 500 2, 350 14,2 
re lexarkana a 04. 600 41. 700 3, 535 8.5 
Virginia 
Big Stone Gap-A ppalachia Pre f 92, 400 9, 700 1, 800 9.1 
Radford-Pulaski z 126, 690 44, 900 3, 250 7.2 
Richlands- Bluefield 133, 500 30, 800 1, 600 5.2 
Vi Virg 
Beckley 96, 300 22, 300 2.100 9.4 
Fairmont 71, 500 24, 400 1, 700 7.0 
| ovar 86. 400 21. 200 1, 400 6.6 
Poi P leasant-Gallipolis 108, 000 35, 100 2, 400 6.8 
Ronceverte-W hite Sulphur Springs 52, 400 15, 800 1, 360 8. 6 
Welk 98, 900 24, 200 1, 9K 7.9 
SOT Ur itt below 6 percent in a number of smaller labor surplus areas reflect tem- 
| litions « onal employment peak 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 


Table 3 lists the 19 major labor surplus areas, the duration of their 
labor surplus since July 1951 (when the Department of Labor intro- 
duced the current labor-market classification system), and the prin- 
cipal causes accounting for the labor-surplus conditions. Seven of 
these areas appeared on the labor-surplus list every time since the 
classification was initiated. One labor market has remained con- 
tinuously on the list since September 1951 and another one since 
November 1951, 4 since May 1952, 1 since May 1953. The other 5 
labor markets have appeared on the labor surplus list for less than 3 
years. 
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3.—Duration of and reasons for labor surplus in 19 major labor markei areas 
vith substantial labor surplus in March 195? 





Name of major substantial First classified in Principal industrial or other source of econom 
labor-surplus area surplus category distress 

Altoona, Pa-.- July 1951 Railroad locomotives, cars (production and mainte- 

nance 

Lawrence, Mass i lextiles (wool). 

Lowell, Mass lo Textiles. 

Providence, RK, L i Textiles, nonelectrical machinery 

Scranton, Pa lo Mining (anthracite coal 

oan Haute, Ind do Mining (coal), Government 

Wi s-Barre-Hazleton, Pa do Mining (anthracite coal). 

— ville, N.C September 1951__..| Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center 

Atlantic c ity, N. J November 1951 Do 

Durham, N. C- ; May 1952 Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center 

Mayaguez, P. R do Apparel, industrialization lack 

Ponce, P. R__-- do Do, 

San Juan, P. R 10 Do. 

Johnstown, Pa_--- May 1953 Mining (bituminous coal). 

Fall River, Mass November 1951 2 lextiles. 

Charleston, W. Va March 1954 Mining (bituminous coal), cher 

Kenosha, Wis-_-.--- september 1953 Motor vehicles. 

Evansville, Ind May 1954 2 Refrigerators, motor vehicles. 

Muskegon, Mich January 1954 2 Motor vehicles, foundries, household appliances. 

List covers period since July 1951 when a classification system, roughly comparable to the one currently 
in use, was introduced. Many of these areas were classified in somewhat similar groups under earlier sys- 
tems. Classifications are prepared bimonthly and are based on narrative-st iti stical labor market reports 
submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security by affiliated State employment-security agencies. The 
reports are prepared loc ily, drawing upon labor-market data available in local public employment offices 
including information on current employment and unemployment levels and employer hiring yplans. The 
extent of unemployment in an area is the major factor in determining the area classification. Other criteria 
include employment outlook as reflected by local employer estimates of manpower requirements, and the 
seasonal pattern of employment and unemployment fluctuations 


Not continuous. 


Source: United States De} ment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Secur 


As in the case of depressed industrial areas, numerous factors con- 
tribute to the development of underemployment im low-income rural 
areas. The major causes of underemployment have been pressure of 
the population upon the natural resources, depletion of resources, 
uneconomic size of farming units, technological advances, inadequate 
nonfarm employment opportunities and inadequate educational and 
vocational training. 

But whatever the causes that account for low-income rural areas, 
students of the problem generally agree that high incidence of under- 
employment has concentrated in selected areas and that prevalence 
of low income and underemployment continues to persist in the same 
regions. 

In the words of Prof. Olaf F. Larson of Cornell: 


The conclusion is clear that the concentration of low- 
income farm families in certain areas has been remarkably 
stable and persistent except for temporary crises experienced 
during drought and depression by farmers in the Great 
Plains (U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee. Hear- 
ings on Low Income Families, 84th Cong. 1955, p. 499.) 


In the case of industrial areas the ratio of unemployment to the 
total labor force is used as the basic criterion to identify labor surplus 
areas. This criterion is not applicable to rural areas for reasons that 
are explained later in this report. For the purpose of this study 315 
counties, about a tenth of the total counties in the United States, have 
been singled out tentatively as the areas which apparently present the 
most serious economic problems. The counties have been seleeted on 
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the basis of limited information and additional studies are necessary 
to pinpoint the areas where the needs are greatest. But the available 
data do indicate where the rural low-income areas are concentrated 
and the general magnitude of the problem of low-income rural areas. 
The total 1950 population in these 315 counties (including urban 
population) was 6.9 million. The 315 counties met 2 criteria; they 
were included, according to the 1954 Census of Agriculture, in the 
lowest 500 counties ranked by levels of living of the rural farm popula- 
tion and in the highest 500 counties ranked by the proportion of com- 
mercial farms having gross farm sales of less than $2,500. In Missis- 
sippi these low-income counties account for about two-thirds of the 
total population in the State; in Alabama almost half the population; 
and in Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia between a 
fifth and a fourth of the total population. As table 2 indicates, alto- 
vether the 315 counties are located in 16 States (map 2). A complete 
list of counties is presented in the appendix. 


[At { Distribution of the 316 rural counties with the lowest farm incomes and 
levels of living, 1954, and their population, 1950 by State 
Population Pereent of 
ea Number of of counties total State 
counties thousands population 
Uy State cs 
\ s 44 410 16.1 
Fla 2s $40) 23.0 
i t S4 0 
! 8 142 11 
il} : 12 
I : . 661 12. 4 
V i i 274 10.2 
M D 5S 1, 404 44 
M ie io 1 
\ ( 1 a7 aa 
Ok | zi ws 
outh ¢ i 2% 0. 
: | » 652 10 8 
y 9 70 9 
W 11 24 Q 
17 515 on 7 
populat he 315 counties 
ibulation from 1954 Census of Agriculture and 1950 Census of Papulition 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF A FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The persistence of low income and excessive unemployment in 
selected labor-market areas has raised the question of the desirability 
of a program under which the Federal Government would undertake 
to aid these areas pull themselves out of their economic doldrums. 
The advocates of a Federal program to aid depressed and low-income 
areas point out that it is the function of the Federal Government 
under the existing law to aid these communities. The Employment 
Act of 1946 made it a continuing responsibility of the Federal Goveri- 
ment to utilize its resources in order to establish condivions which 
would insure that maximum employment, production and purch: 
power would prevail throughout the United States 


ing 
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The Joint Economic Committee was the first congressional group 
in the 84th Congress to call for Federal action to help distressed com- 
munities. In its 1955 report, the Joint Economic Committee advo- 
cated activation of an accelerated public works program, and the 
extension of loans and technical assistance to help the distressed 
communities to uplift their economic conditions (Joint Economic 
Report, 84th Cong., S. Rept. No. 60, 1955, p. 3). 

Later, in the same year, the Joint Economic Committee made a 
careful study of low-income families in the United States and in its 
report the Committee called attention not only to the problems of 
depressed industrial areas but also to the persistence of low income in 
selected rural areas in the country, particularly in the South. The 
committee favored a comprehensive Federal program which would 
combat the basic causes of economic distress in depressed industrial 
areas as well as in regions where low incomes prevailed. 


A paradox of modern economic society is the continuing 
existence, during periods of full employment, of geographic 
pockets in which chronic unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are excessively high. These depressed economic areas, 
both urban and rural, contain a significant portion of, the 
low-income population; moreover, it appears likely that as 
time passes it will retain relatively more of the low-income 
group, unless positive action is taken to restore such areas to 
higher levels of economic activity * * * A comprehensive 
unified program which takes into account all the various 
types of remedial action necessary in the particular situation 
is still needed (Joint Economie Committee, Characteristics 
of the Low Income Population and Related Federal Pro- 
grams, 84th Cong., 1955, p. 3). 


In 1956, the Committee reiterated its conclusion that a Federal 
program to aid depressed areas is desirable and the majority of the 
Committee endorsed a comprehensive program which was embodied 
in a bill introduced by the then Chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Paul Douglas. This bill called for the establishment of a separate 
agency which would offer tonbinitel assistance, financial aid ,vocational 
training, and preferential treatment by Government procurement 
agencies to businesses located in depressed areas. 

Proponents of a Federal program to aid labor surplus areas agree 
that communities ohde h become prey to chronic unemployment cannot 
resolve their economic problems through local efforts alone. Prac- 
tically all communities with labor surplus have made serious efforts to 
expand their economic base, but few have achieved success in their 
efforts. More than a majority of the 19 major labor markets classified 
by United States Department of Labor as having “substantial labor 
surplus” have had 6 percent or more of their labor force unemployed 
for at least 4 years. A Federal program to aid these areas is long 
overdue. Successful combating of chronic unemployment requires 
a concerted effort at all levels of government as well as by private 
groups. The National Planning Association comprised of business, 
labor, agriculture and other public leaders stated recently: “Federal 
policy should recognize chronic local unemployment as a national 
responsibility and should mobilize all efforts to its solution.” (Policy 
statement by the NPA Special Committee on Depressed Areas.) 
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Those who favor a Federal program to aid depressed and low-income 
areas claim that such a program is desirable not only from a humani- 
tarian point of view but also from the standpoint of sound economic 
policy. They point out that an economic recession has snowballing 
effects and that a declining level of economic activity in one area 
may spread to other areas if not stopped in time. Unemployment 
in one area not only reduces demand for goods and services from other 
areas ce may also affect the state of confidence in other areas and 
thereby affect the level of economic activities in different regions. 
The costs to rehabilitate a depressed area would be more than made 
up by the decreasing expenditures for unemployment insurance relief 
and. by an increased tax base resulting from improved economic 
conditions. 

Furthermore, excessive unemployment and underemployment con- 
stitute a failure to utilize the human resources that are available and, 
therefore, reduce the total income and production of the Spree 
Since human labor is perishable, these losses cannot be made up 1 
the future. 

Distressed economic conditions in an area involve not only losses of 
perishable human resources but also result in underutilization of 
available physical resources. A city with prolonged excessive unem- 
ployment tends to decline in population. This results in under- 
utilization of the available physical facilities in that city, such as 
public works, schools, churches, and other facilities, not to mention 
the toll in human suffering and the unsettling effects that the necessits 
for families to migrate from one area to another have upon the total 
population. 

A program to help economic areas which are distressed because of 
‘xcessive unemployment or underemployment, would not constitute 
a new area of Federal activity. Not only is such action in line with 
the spirit and intent of the Employment Act of 1946, but Federal 
action would be in line with established traditional Pa of the 
Government to help selected industries. The Federal Government 
has always played an active and vital role in the development and 
fostering of industries through tariffs, subsidies and favored tax treat- 
ment. Helping depressed communities would be another step in line 
with this tradition. Both major parties incorporated in their re- 
spective 1956 platforms planks calling for Federal legislation to aid 
economically depressed areas. 

Senator John Kennedy summarized the arguments of those who 
favored Federal legislation to aid distressed and low income areas. In 


presenting the Douglas bill for the consideration of the Senate he 
stated: 


The responsibility of the Federal Government to aid such 
areas is commonly acknowledged. This responsibility is in 
the interest of the areas which are subject to chronic unem- 
ployment and mee re mploy ment, and coincides also with the 
interests of the Nation. The fact is that these less fortunate 
areas exert a general drag upon the economy, and the Federal 
Government, in order to assure full prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole, should do all it can to eliminate pockets of unem- 
ployment and underemployment (Congressional Record, 
July 25, 1956, p. 13313 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST A FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Some do not see any cause for alarm or any reason for the initiation 
of new Federal programs to alleviate the economic conditions in the 
labor surplus areas. The opponents of Federal aid to depressed areas 
argue that while these conditions are deplorable, the solution to the 
economic decline of the communities does not lie in Federal aid. 
Uneven economic development from region to region or from one labor 
market to another is a necessary result of the free competitive economy. 
It is a common occurrence for one community or industry to suffer 
economic setbacks. In most cases, communities recover from these 
setbacks and return on the way to prosperity without any outside 
help. In such cases, not only will Federal Government aid be un- 
necessary, but it may actually have deteriorating effects. Federal 
aid will discourage local initiative and will increase reliance upon out- 
side help. There is no substitute for self-help in economic rehabilita- 
tion, whether this be on a local or personal level. 

Only industry which is based on sound foundations can survive in 
a community. Industry that is attracted to a community by Federal 
aid o1 subsidies might not necessarily develop a proper basis or grow 
the roots necessary for proper functioning. Such industry is likely 
to need continuing Government aid to keep the industry alive. This 
would lead to further rigidities in the economic development of the 
community and compound the difficulties of the area, rather than 
assist the community in finding the solution to its problems. 

Underlying this criticism of Federal aid for area development is the 
fear of the opponents of this program that any new Federal measures 
would open a Pandora’s box. In the words of a United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce spokesman, the program 


could ultimately place the Federal Government in the posi- 
tion of guaranteeing to maintain employment, at whatever 
costs, in each community throughout the country * * *. 
It could easily become a program of subsidizing an unfavor- 
able economic climate (Industrial Development, Do ‘“De- 
pressed Areas’? Need Federal Help? February 1957, p. 12 


Opponents of special Federal assistance argue that the Federal 
Government should not aid one area at the expense of the rest of the 
country. Encouraging industry to move to either low-income areas 
or depressed areas would reduce expansion of industry in other areas 
It is up to the localities themselves to create the economie climate and 
conditions which would make these communities attractive to new 
industry without any Government subsidies or outside help. 

In summary, it appears that while many opponents of Federal 
legislation to help depressed areas are opposed to such a program 
because the idea of extending Federal aid is repugnant to them per se, 
they feel in addition that the medicine does not fit the ailment. Com- 
plex economic and social problems cannot be solved just by additional 
appropriations or aid from the Central Government in Washington. 
In a dynamic economy it is to be expected that some industries will 
decline and others will develop in their stead. Any Federal program 
which will encourage people to remain in a community which cannot 
be supported by the economic base of the community will not aid 
these localities but will rather compound their social and economic 
difficulties. 
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It is misleading to state that depressed economic communities are 
not in a position to help themselves. The fact is that by the end of 
1956 there was not a single major labor market area within the United 
States where unemployment remained at a level above 12 percent of 
the total labor force. Numerous communities have resolved their 
economic problems through local initiative and self-help without any 
aid from outside. These communities were rehabilitated through 
“oerassroot” efforts, which created conditions making them attractive 
to new industry or encouraged expansion of local industry. 

The overzes alousness of some Membe rs of Congress to come to the 
aid of “chronically depressed areas’? became manifest, according to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, when the Senate passed 
in July 1956 a multi-million-dollar bill to aid depressed areas. In 
support of the bill the Senate report (No. 2555) listed 18 major labor 
markets and 63 minor markets which were presumably in need of 
Federal help. But Congress did not pass the bill. Nevertheless, 
within 6 months, 6 of the 18 major areas and 10 of the minor areas 
recovered sufficiently without aid from Washington. A list of major 
communities which were classified as ‘areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus” in the 1954 recession and which have since been removed from 
that classification and the principal causes that contributed to their 
recovery is pare din table 5 

Senator Barry Goldwater summarized the views of opponents of 
Federal aid to distressed areas in his minority views in connection with 
a bill reported by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
whose purpose was to aid depressed areas (S. 2663, 84th Cong.). He 
denied the assertion that the economic setbacks in certain areas con- 
stituted “‘a critical or permanent danger.’’ He asserted that reliance 
upon- 


Governmental beneficence can only aggravate the problem, 
and indeed, negate the very foundation of the American 
economy * * * (U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public mee Report on Area Development Act, 
S. Rept. No. 2555, 84th Cong., 1956, p. 54). 


He refused to bk that the clamor for Government legislation 
had wide popular support. 


I keenly suspect that the fear of unemployment in America 
is not so much a genuine reaction of working people as it is a 
phobia afflicting certain politicians and pseudo-liberal left- 
wing theorizers, who would substitute for our free-enterprise 
system the awful specter of the planned superstate (S. Rept. 
No. 2555, 84th Cong., 1956, p. 54) 
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TABLE 5.—Reasons for decline in unemployment in major areas with labor surplus 
for at least 1 year following July 1954 peak 
January | Date of removal 
N of area 1957 area from labor Principal reasons for improvement 
classifi- surplus 
cations classification 
California: San Diego B September 1955 Pickup in dominant aircraft. 
Georg Columbus Cc November 1955 Gains in food processing and textiles. 
South Ber © November 1956!_| Increase in autos, pickup in aircraft, trade and 
service. 
Maine: Portland C July 1955 Gains in paper, food, fabricated metals, most 
nonmanufacturing industries. 
Massachusett New Bed- 
ford Cc November 1955 Upswing in electrical machinery, textiles. 
Michig 
Detre ( January 1957 2 Recovery in dominant autos 
Fl ( November 1956 Do. 
La Cc do Do. 
VI innesota duluth Supe- Cc July 1956 Pickup in ore transportaiton, food processing, 
rior most durable goods lines 
New J itterson & September 1955 Hires in aircraft, auto apparel plants, pickup 
in nonmanuiacturing 
New Me Albuquerque Cc July 1955 Advance in construction, other nonmanufac- 
turing industries, ordnance 
Vc 
A Thar S I 1 B do Gains in stone-clay-glass, steel, trade, con- 
it struction 
Ut C November 1955_.; Pickup in electrical, nonelectrical machinery, 
textiles 
oO Cc September 1955 Increases in most nonmanufacturing industries 
and food products. 
n 
Er ( July 1956 Pickup in electrical machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, food, construction 
I C November 1955 Gains in most industries, largest in machinery 
metals, textiles, food, apparel. 
I ( do Hiring in steel, electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery, transportation equipment. 
Re Cc September 1955__| Steel, electrical, nonelectrical machinery gains. 
nm 
C t C November 1955..| Small gains in paper, stone-clay-glass, food, 
trade 
Cc January 1957 3 Pickup in textiles, increased outmigration. 
W Tacoma Cc May 1956 Small gains in nearly all major industries. 
VW n 
ton-Ashland_.. Cc September 1955 Pickup in railroad equipment, autos, glass, coal 
transportation 
Wheeling-Steubenville Cc July 1955 Recovery in important steel industry. 
W iscon Racine C November 195¢ Recalls in farm machinery, increases in electri- 
cal equipment, fabricated metals, textiles 
Area | been previously removed from substantial labor surplus in January 1956, but reclassified as 
urplus in May 1956 
Area had been previously removed from substantial labor surplus in January 1955, but reclassifled as 
plu May 1956. 
Area had been previously removed from substantial labor surplus in November 1955, but reclassifled as 
urplus in May 1956. 
‘Area had been previously removed from substantial labor surplus in March 1955, but reclassifled as 
irplus in September 1956 


5S. Department of Labor 


Bureau of Employment 


Security. 


ADMINISTRATION VIEWS 


Nevertheless, despite the objections to the concept of Government 


aid to depressed and low-income areas, 


the idea seems to have 


received increased attention and support during the last few vears. 


An a 


rea development 


bill to aid depressed industrial areas and 


low-income rural areas passed the Senate during the last days of 
the 84th Congress by a 60 to 30 vote. 


aii 


A similar bill was approved by 


najority of the House Banking and Currency Committee, with 


dissents on some specific points by the minority, but never reached 


the fl 


vor of the House. 


A program to help depressed industrial areas 


has also received the approval of the administration. 
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The views of the administration on Federal programs to help dis- 
tressed areas have undergone significant changes, during the past few 
years, if the reports of the ( ‘ouncil of Economic Advisors are to be 
taken as a measure. These changes seem to reflect the mounting 
pressures for a program to aid depressed areas. In 1955, the Council 
of Economic Advisors viewed the adjustment problem of depressed 
areas as one that “should be carried out by the local citizens them- 
selves” (p. 57). According to the Council, the Federal Government 
contribution to the depressed areas was basically limited to sound 
overall economic policy which would assure a general high level of 
employment and income. However, the Council did express approval 
of the activities of the area development program of the Department 
of Commerce and endorsed the desirability of continuing aid to de- 
pressed areas through Government procurement activities. 

A year later, in January 1956, the Council of Economic Advisers 
found that ‘‘the fate of distressed communities is a matter of national 
as well as local concern” (p. 61). The Council expressed approval of 
existing Federal activities to aid these areas, but it considered them 
inadequate—“‘experience demonstrates that bolder measures are 
needed.”’ To accomplish the end, the Council recommended that an 
area assistance administration should be established in the Department 
of Commerce. This administration would offer technical assistance 
which would enable communities to study their resources and make 
plans to expand their economic base. Another recommendation 
urged that the Federal Government would participate with State and 
local governments in supplying loans to distressed areas. The extent 
of Federal participation was to be limited to 25 percent of the loan 
with State or local governments and private capital supplying the 
balance of the needed capital. The Council called for the establish- 
ment of a $50 million revolving fund from which loans could be made 
to distressed areas. ‘The Council also favored the amendment of the 
Urban Renewal Act to make it possible to provide for industrial devel- 
opment of business sections in the depressed areas. Under the present 
provisions of the act, funds for urban renewal can be used to convert 
residential areas only. The recommendations of the Council were 
embodied in a bill (S. 2892, 84th Cong.) which was supported by the 
administration. 

In 1957 the Council reiterated the need for Federal aid to combat 
persistent unemployment conditions in various areas. Private, State, 
and local efforts were not considered sufficient since “the forces 
responsible for persistent unemployment are,’ according to the 
Council, “so strong and so varied that they yield only to compre- 
hensive measures taken jointly by private groups, State and local 
governments, and the Federal Government”? (p. 63). 








CHAPTER 
ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


Numerous bills have been introduced in the 84th and 85th Congresses 
to aid labor surplus areas. While these bills provided a multitude of 
specific measures and approaches to the problem, a number of proposals 
appear to stand out. This section of the report considers the salient 
features of the major issues that developed in considering the various 
programs to help labor surplus areas. It also summarizes the rationale 
underlying the different approaches and presents a critical evaluation 
of the major proposals. 

The form and location of the administration of the program was one 
basic issue of controversy. The sponsors of the legislation also differed 
as to the areas that would benefit from the program. The controversy 
centered about the question whether the program should provide 
assistance to industrial areas exclusively or be extended also to low- 
income rural areas. There was also disagreement over the specific 
criteria which would control eligibility for aid. 

All of the major bills provided for the establishment of credit facili- 
ties and technical assistance to be made available to areas qualified for 
assistance. In addition, some of the major bills favored making out- 
right grants to areas for construction of community facilities and for 
subsistence payments to individuals undergoing training. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Proponents of a Federal program to help labor surplus areas differ 
about the type of administration that would be most suitable for an 
area development program. The focal point of the controversy seems 
to be the need for creating a separate agency to administer the pro- 
eram. Opponents of establishing a new agency for administering an 
area development program assert that it would not be practical to 
collect all the existing programs under one agency. Furthermore, the 
existing Federal departments and agencies are in the best position to 
administer any suitable program, and thus a comprehensive Federal 
area deve lopme nt program would largely re quire coordination and 
expansion of existing programs that are now being administered by a 
variety of agencies. The problem is, therefore, to coordinate the 
existing and overlapping programs into one area assistance program. 

The administration has suggested that the Department of Com- 
merce is the best suitable ageney to coordinate such a program, and 
that the Area Development Office in the Department of Commerce 
would be the best location for the administration of the Federal area 
assistance program. In order to give the program sufficient status a 
special Assistant Secretary would be appointed to coordinate the pro- 
eram. He would work with representatives of other departments in 
order to assure coordination of all relevant existing programs. 
Through the Secretary of Commerce, the administration of the pro- 
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gram would have access to the President and be represented on the 
Cabinet. An effective program will require coordination with other 
agencies, and this can best be accomplished through representation at 
Cabinet level. 

Advocates of locating the area development program within the 
Department of Commerce point out that area development is basic- 
ally a function of expanding and growing business. The Department 
of Commerce, whose basic function is to promote American business, 
is therefore the proper and logical place for the administration of the 
area development program. ‘Loe ating the administration of the pro- 
gram in a new agency would constitute, according to this view, poor 
administration since it would increase the number of independent 
agencies, and would increase administrative costs. 

Somewhat on the same basis others have suggested that the Small 
Business Administration might offer a suitable location for the 
administration of the area development program because this agency 
has the responsibility for providing business with technical assistance 
and new capital, the two basic requirements for an area development 
program. ‘The agency also operates regional offices throughout the 
Nation, and taking over the additional burdens would not require 
undue increased expenses. The Small Business Administration is 
also in the best position to encourage the growth and expansion of 
small business—an underlying basis for an area development program. 
Large expanding business would not need the area development as- 
sistance as much as smaller units. Another argument in favor of 
locating the area development program in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is that the program would constitute a major part of the 
total functions of the agency, while in the Department of Commerce 
it would at best be a secondary function among the wide responsibilities 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Advocates of a separate agency for an area development program 
point out that the comprehensive Federal program would have new 
elements which at present are outside the scope of activity of the 
Federal Government. Rather than continue dispersing the various 
elements of the program among a multitude of Federal agencies, a 
new separate administration would provide the proper location for 
the newly created functions. The new agency would also provide the 
continuing mechanism for coordinating the various related elements of 
Federal activities now carried on in the other agencies. An inde- 
pendent agency would also provide a single vehicle for Congress and 
the public in connection with the area deve slopment program and would 
give the program an impetus that might be lacking in any other agency 
which has diverse responsibilities. 

The proponents of a new agency to administer the area develop- 
ment program point out that none of the present Federal agencies 
can offer a proper location for the administration of the area develop- 
ment program, particularly if the program is to be aimed at assisting 
both depressed industrial areas and rural low-income communities. 
The Department of Commerce would be no more adequately equipped 
to cope with the needs of rural communities than the Department of 
Agriculture would be in a position to help depressed industrial areas. 

An effective area development program, the advocates of a separate 
agency argue, requires the wholehearted cooperation of the broadest 


groups within the population, namely business, labor, agriculture, as 
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well as the public in general. This unified community approach 
would be hampered by placing the administration of the program in 
any existing single department. While the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, are concerned with the common 
public welfare, each of the Departments is oriented to aid a special 
interest group. It is therefore desirable to lodge the program within 
a separate agency which would provide a centralized administration 
for the area development programs and be in a position to utilize the 
specialized services available in the other agencies which are concerned 
with area development. 

Centralization of the program within a single agency headed by a 
single individual gives the further advantage of centralized reporting 
to the President and the Congress on the achievements of the area 
development program. Effectiveness of the comprehensive program 
depends on a vigorous and imaginative utilization of Federal services, 
some now in existence and some totally new. This can be best exe- 
cuted by an independently established new administrator. 

But whether the area development program is placed within a new 
agency or becomes part of an established agency, all proponents of a 
Federal program to assist labor-surplus areas agree that an effective 
program would require coordination with a number of established 
agencies. ‘To achieve this coordination, it has been suggested that a 
Federal advisory board should be established which would represent 
the various departments and agencies whose functions might be con- 
cerned with area development. In addition, to get broad public sup- 
port for the program, it might be desirable to establish also a public 
advisory committee consisting of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture, and the public in general. 

Another integral part of the problem of administration of the area 
development program concerns the functions and responsibilities of 
State and local representatives in the administration of the Federal 
program. It is obviously desirable to secure a maximum of local and 
State representation in order to achieve an effective program. As a 
matter of fact, it is generally assumed that no federally supported 
program can have any degree of success unless it is based upon com- 
plete local cooperation and initiative. This leaves unresolved the 
channels through which Federal aid would be forthcoming to the 
communities. One approach would leave it entirely to the localities 
to appoint their own committees, which upon certification by the 
governor of the State would be entitled to seek area assistance under 
the provisions of the law, provided they meet the criteria to make 
them eligible for assistance. This would leave it entirely to the States 
to organize their own local development committees. While this 
approach is generally desirable, it has been pointed out that labor- 
market areas do not nec essarily follow traditionally established county 
or State lines. This would create problems in organizing duly 
constituted development committees, which would be in a position 
to seek aid from the Federal area development administration and 
cope realistically with local conditions. It has therefore been sug- 
gested that the administrators of the Federal program should be in 
a position to appoint the local or regional development committees, 
giving due consideration to the loc ally established groups. 
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CRITERIA FOR ELIGIBILITY 


The eligibility criteria for assistance under a Federal program would, 
of course, depend upon the purposes and the types of aid that are 
offered. For example, a program geared to the prevention of labor 
surplus would obviously require different criteria for eligibility than 
one that provides for alleviation of economic distress. 

It has been suggested that a comprehensive Federal program should 
not be limited to the alleviation of existing labor surplus, but that 
provisions should also be made for prevention of economic decline. 
Based upon the adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, it has been argued that the criteria for eligibility should also 
stress the economic outlook of communities as well as existing eco- 
nomic conditions. Following this line of argument, it has been sug- 
gested that Federal aid should be extended to communities whose 
economic base is deteriorating due to depletion of natural resources. 
Similarly, the argument has been made that the Federal area deve lop- 
ment program should assist in the rehabilitation of communities 
which face imminent decline in employment due to technological 
changes or other causes. 

But most of the discussion about a Federal area development pro- 
gram has been concentrated upon the alleviation of labor surplus 
rather than preventative measures. Limiting aid to areas where labor 
surplus already exists still leaves some difficult choices in terms of the 
determination of the criteria for eligibility. The dilemma faced by 
proponents of a Fig ep area-development program is apparent; if 
loose criteria are to be selected, then too many communities would 
qualify for aid ae the limited resources allocated to aid ‘de ‘presse “l 
areas’? might be easily dissipated. On the other hand, too rigid 
eligibility qualific alia would limit the Federal aid to a few com- 
munities where economic conditions have deteriorated beyond repair 
or where rehabilitation might be too costly. Rigid qualifications for 
aid would completely negate the concept of applying the program as 
“preventative medicine.” 

Another problem that complicates the selection of criteria has been 
indicated earlier in this report. A multitude of factors may account 
for chronic unemployment and labor surplus. For example, criteria 
tailored to provide aid to areas characterized by continuous labor 
surplus would not fit communities subject to persistent heavy seasonal 
unemployment. 


Indu strial labor-s ur plus areas 


The bulk of the discussion about establishing criteria to aid indus- 
trial labor-surplus areas has been in terms of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security data on labor-market 
conditions. All the major bills which have been considered in the 
84th and 85th Congresses have based eligibility upon the relationship 
of the number of unemploved to the total labor force for specific 
lengths of time immediately preceding the application for eligibility. 
big: minimum unemployment ratios wae which eligibility for aid was 

» be dependent ranged from 6 to 12 percent for combinations of 
ea ‘riods ranging from 6 months to 3 years. 

The bills sponsored by the administration made eligibility dependent 
upon 8-percent unemployment for the major portion of eac h of the 2 
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preceding years. The Spence bill has also stressed seasonal factors. 
A community could qualify for aid if its level of unemployment has 
reached either 8 percent, adjusted seasonally, for the major portion of 
each of the preceding 2 vears, or 12 percent, adjusted seasonally for at 
least 6 months, provided that the administrator of the program saw 
no reasonable prospect for improvement. The original Douglas bill 
in the 84th Congress took no account of seasonal factors. Eligibility 
according to this bill depended upon 9-percent unemployment for at 
least 18 months or 6 percent for at least 3 years. Apparently, Senator 
Douglas considered these criteria too rigid, because his revised bill, 
which passed the Senate in the 84th Congress, and a similar bill, which 
he introdueed in the 85th Congress, has provided three different 
eriteria for eligibility : 
1. Twelve percent for 12 months preceding the application for 
aid ; 
2. Eight percent during at least 15 months of the 18-month 
period preceding application; or 
3. Six percent during at least 8 months in each of the 2 years 
preceding the application. . 
The Bureau of Employment Security has prepared a tentative list 
of labor markets which would have been eligible for assistance under 
the above four criteria as of January 1957. The Bureau’s data are 
limited to 149 major labor markets and selected smaller areas classified 
by the Department of Labor as “areas of substantial labor surplus.” 
Reports for major centers are prepared by the Bureau at bimonthly 
intervals, while those for smaller areas are prepared semiannually. 
Current unemployment estimates are not available for areas with a 
labor force of less than 15,000. Of course, if a program to aid labor 
surplus areas is enacted, it would be necessary for the Bureau of 
Employment Security to develop more comprehensive data which 
would aid in determining eligibility of communities requesting help. 
There was a total of 19 major areas and 58 smaller areas on the 
Department of Labor list of areas ‘‘with substantial labor surplus” in 
January 1957. The number of communities that may have qualified 
for aid under the several bills according to the Department of Labor 
tentative estimates is presented in chart 1. These communities are 
listed in table 6. It should be noted that some areas that did not 
appear on the January Department of Labor labor surplus list may 
have qualified for aid. For example, under the Douglas bill (S. 964) 
20 major areas may have qualified for help, while the Department of 
Labor listed in January only 19 major areas as having labor surplus. 
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Chart | 


Major and Smaller Industrial Areas 
That Might Have Qualified For Federal Assistance 
January 1957 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
0 10 20 30 40 50 


me L-Mojor Areas 






Legislative Proposals: 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 
S. 1433 (85th Congress) ...- 


Smaller Areas 


ORIGINAL ; 3 
DOUGLAS BILL >= 
S. 2663 (84th Congress) _-_- 


DOUGLAS BILL 
S. 964 (85th Congress )_~~- 


SPENCE BILL 
H.R. 6215 (85th Congress) —— 


TABLE 6.—Tentative li 


st of areas that may qualify for Federal assistance as of 
January 1957, under selected legislative proposals introduced in the 8 Ath and 85th 
Congs. 


[Based on partial information] 


Douglas bills 
Mamieretrason Bilis, to lt ( (ee BH 
S. 2892 (84th), S. 1433 11811 (84th), 
(85th) Original, S. 2663 (84th) Revised, S. 2663 (84th),! H. R. 6215 (85th) 
S. 964 (85th) | 


Major areas,? probably eligible for assistance 





Indiana: 


Indiana: Indiana: Indiana: 
oo ; Evansville 
= ; pak South Bend 4 
Terre Haute. -__- é Terre Haute_-- lerre Haute-- Terre Haute. 
Massachusetts: 


Massachusetts Massachusetts: Massachusetts: 


ey . ‘ Fall River 3 
Lawrence eS Lawrence Lawrence. - | Lawrence. 
one Z Lowell Lowell. 
Rien els ist New Bedford 4 
sci oaenats z Missouri: 
an ‘ eeoumuad Kansas City 3 4___. 

New Jersey: New Jersey: New Jersey 
Atlantic City Atlantic City Atlantic City 
rae eters North Carolina North Carolina 
eas ‘ . Asheville Asheville._. 
ee ‘ iin — Durham 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania: 


Pennsylvania: 
Altoona-.__ 


Pennsylvania. 


Altoona Altoona. 
Johnstown 5_- Johnstown Johnstown | Johnstown.5 
oe Philadelphia 3 4 
Scranton._- Scranton Scranton Scranton. 
W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton- Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton W ilkes-Barre- 
! 


| Hazleton. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 28. 
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Tentative list of areas that may qualify for Federal assistance as of 


January 1957, under selected legislative proposals introduced in the 84th and 85th 


Congs.—Continued 


Douglas bills 





Revised, S. 2663 (84th),! 
S. 964 (85th) 


Spence bills, H. R. 
11811 (84th),! 
H. R. 6215 (85th) 


Major areas,? probably eligible for assistance 


Administration bills, as ee ee 
S. 2892 (84th), S. 1433 
(85th Original, S. 2663 (84th) 
Rhode Island Rhode Island 


Providence § Providence 3 


West Virginia West Virginia: 





Rhode Island: 
Providence... 

Tennessee 
Knoxville #.._. 


| West Virginia: 


Rhode Island. 
Providence. 


West Virginia: 
Charleston. 


Illinois: 
Canton. 
Harrisburg. 
Herrin-Mur- 
physboro- 
West Frank- 
fort. 


Indiana: 
Michigan City- 
La Porte. 
Muncie. 
Vincennes. 


Kentucky: 
Corbin 
Hazard 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middlesboro- 
Harlan 
Morehead- 
Grayson. 
Owensboro. 
Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg. 
Pikeville- 
Williamson. 


Maryland: 
Cumberland. 


New Jersey: 
Bridgeton. 


North Carolina: 
Fayetteville 


Shelby-Kings 
Mountain. 
Oklahoma: 
McAlester 
Pennsylvania 


Pottsville 


Uniontown- 


Charleston 5__ Charleston. _- Charleston 
Huntington-Ashland 4 
Smaller areas ® probably eligible for assistance 
Alabama Alabama Alabama: 
Jasper Jasper... 
Connecticut Connecticut Connecticut: 
Danielson ‘ Danielson 
Illinoi Illinois Illinois 
Canton Canton Canton__-_-.- 
Harrisburg ‘ Harrisburg - Harrisburg 
Herrin-Murphysboro- Herrin-Murphysboro- Herrin-Murphysboro- 
West Frankfort West Frankfort. West Frankfort. 
Mount Carmel-Olney. 
Mount Vernon Mount Vernon 
Indian Indiana | Indiana 
Michigan City-La Michigan City-La Michigan City-La 
Por Porte. Porte. 
Muncie Muncie Muncie 
V ineenne s Vincennes Vincennes 
Kar Kansas | Kansas: 
Coffee ville- Independ- Coffeeville- Independ- 
ence- Parsons. ence- Parsons. 
: Pittsburg_-_. Pittsburg = 
Kentucky Kentucky: Kentucky 
Corbin Corbin Corbin . 
Hazard Hazard Hazard 
Lexington Lexington 
Madisonville Madisonville Madisonville 
M iddtesboro- Harlan M iddlesboro- Harlan Middlesboro-Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson Morehead-Grayson Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro Owensboro Owensboro 
Paintsville-Prestons- Paintsvilli-Prestons- Paintsville-Prestons- 
burg burg | burg. 
Pikeville-W illiamson Pikeville-W illiamson Pikeville-W illiamson 
| 
Maine Maine | Maine 
3 Biddeford-Sanford_ Biddeford-Sanford 
Marvland Maryland Maryland 
Cumberland Cumberland Cumberland 
Michigan Michigan: Michigan: 
Monroe 7 Monroe 
Port Huron : Port Huron 
New Jer New Jersey New Jersey 
Bridgeton Bridgeton ‘i Bridgeton........... 
: = Long Branch.......... 
North Carolina North Carolina North Carolina 
Favettevilk I ivetteville Fayetteville <a 
Mount Airy _ Mount airy 
Shelby-Kings Moun- Shelby-Kings Moun- Shelby-Kings Moun- 
tain. tain tain 
Oklahom Oklahoma Oklahoma: 
MeA lest se MeAlester__. McAlester Seuss 
Pennsy ia Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania 
Berwick-Bloomsburg Berwick-Bloomsburg 
Clearfield-DuBois Clearfiela-Du Bois 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Pottsville Pottsville J Pottsville e 
Sunbury-Shamokin- Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel Mount Carmel. 
Uniontowr-C onnells Uniontown-Connells- Uniontown-Connells- 
vill ville. | ville. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 28. 


Connellsville. 
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TABLE 6.—Tentative list of areas that may qualify for Federal assistance as of 
January 1957). under selected legislative proposals introduced in the 84th and 85th 
Congs.—Continued 


Douglas bills 


Administration hills, Spence bills, H. R 
S. 2892 (84th), S. 1433 LIS11 (84t} 
R5tk Original, S. 2662 (S84tl Revised, S, 2663 (84th), H. R. 6215. (85th 


S. 964 (85th 











Smaller areas ® probably eligible for assistar 
lennessec lennesst rennesses ‘Tennes 
Bristol-Johnson City Bristol-Johnson City 
Kingsport Kingsport 
LaFollette ellico LaFollette-Jellico- LaFollette-Jellico LaFollett 
razewel! razewell Lazewell. co-T az 
| exa I $ 
rexarkana Pexarkana 
Virgini \ Virgi . \ : 
Big Stone ¢ ~ADI Big Stone Gap-App Bis ( 
lachi lachi ADI 
Radfor Pulask Radford-Pulaski 
VW t \ 1 West \ nia West Virginia West Vi 
Beckley Beckley Beckley Bech 
rmont Fairmo 
I un Logan 
Point Pl ml Point Pleasant-Gall 
pol ( 
Ro ver W I R ( er W hit 
ulphit Sr Sulphur ngs 
Welcl Welch 
Are listed robat De i t ce under ‘ ed Doug! bills and the Spe 
i i tir eT iin hill H I | 
( leg? ) ly xibility ( nat i 5 t ASS!S ce by 
} ‘ reas W 4‘ pecified W XKCOESS nen 
d le ! 
vit i ( wy) ? 2 i 
lovm Securit i 4 I cl ro il 
Border | t ¢ re t I t 6 me ‘ f 
ctionally te 6 pe ¢ “ th pel i 
Not | f i t } Dv s Dy ent i 
i I I he pi Ss 1 rf ladju 1 
sr ier re ait A vt bt re sha tf i i market re} rt il 
They are limited tot following criteria 1) At lease 15,000 labor force; (6) at le aL 
u pl ent not primarily a trade or service center 
Source: U. 8. Depart nt Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


A common feature of the major bills that have been thus far intro- 
duced to help industrial depressed areas has been that areas which 
qualify for aid are treated alike regardless of their degree of need or 
duration of chronic unemployment. This approach has been rejected 
in a bill introduced by Representative James E. Van Zandt (H. R 
6975). His bill would make use of the more comprehensive provisions 
favored by the Spence and Douglas bills, but would limit the more 
liberal provisions to areas whose needs are relatively most acute. The 
bill establishes three levels of eligibility based upon the extent of 
unemployment in an area. 

Kirst level: 6 percent of the labor force during’ at least “S months 
in each of the 2 preceding years. 

Second level: 8 percent of the labor force for the major portion 
of each of the preceding 2 years or 12 percent of the labor force 
for a period of 1 year. 

Third level: 6 percent of the labor force for a period of 5 vears, 
or 8 percent for a period of 3 years, or 12 percent for 2 vears. 

The tvpes nd extent of aid that communities would be entitled to 


under this aorroach would depend upon the level of need. 
1. Technical aid: Communities which meet any of the three 


levels of need would be eligible for technical assistance. But 
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grants for technical assistance would be based on the following 
formula: 

(a) First level: Federal grants would be limited to one- 
third of the total cost of the needed technical assistance with 
the other two-thirds to come from State or local sources. 

(b) Second level: Federal Government to provide up to 
50 percent of cost. 

(ec) Third level: Federal Government to provide up to 75 
percent of cost. 

Loans: Extent of Federal participation in loans would be the 
same as in technical assistance: 

First level: Up to one-third of the total cost of the project 
for which the loan is made. 

Second level: Up to 50 percent of the cost. 

Third level: Up to 75 percent of the total cost. 

3. Grants for public facilities: Communities which meet the 
second level of eligibility may receive grants up to one-third of 
the total cost of the project. 

Communities which meet the third level of eligibility 
would receive grants up to 75 percent of the total cost of the 
project. 

4. Vocational training would be available to communities 
meeting either of the three levels of need, but subsistence pay- 
ments would be limited only to persons undergoing training in 
communities meeting the highest level of eligibility. 

The intent of the proposal in H. R. 6975 is apparently twofold. 
It would reduce the expenditures of the Federal Government by 
restricting eligibility of communities for the most expensive types of 
programs and it would also assure that communities whose economic 
distress is of relatively short duration would not exhaust the revolving 
funds for loans or other programs. 


> 


Low-income rural areas 

Determination of guides for eligibility of rural areas offers some 
special problems. It requires first a definition of rural areas and a 
delineation between what constitutes industrial and rural areas. 
But more significantly the proposals for a Federal program to alleviate 
underemployment in rural areas have been couched in general terms 
and have lacked the precise criteria normally associated with the 
extension of aid to industrial centers. For example, the Spence bill 
(H. R. 6215, 85th Cong.) would extend help to rural areas where 
‘“* * * excessive * * * low income * * * and a condition of sub- 
stantial and persistent underemployment” prevails. Senator Douglas 
(S. 964, 85th Cong.) would single out for aid the 300 rural counties 
with “the largest number and percent of low-income farm families’’ 
and where there exists “substantial and persistent unemployment.” 

The reason for the vagueness is due to the fact that there exists no 
single index or measurement of underemployment. The criterion of 
eligibility of industrial areas is based upon the relationship of the 
number of unemployed to the total labor force. The Bureau of the 
Census classifies an individual as unemployed if he or she did no gain- 
ful work during the survey week and was looking for work. Gainful 
activity is defined as any work for pay or profit or 15 hours or more 
of the week spent as unpaid family worker on a family farm or in a 
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family business. This criterion cannot be effectively applied to low- 
income rural areas. 

The nature of farming, with its variety of chores, does not cenerally 
afford much opportunity for complete idleness of the family farm labor 
force, even on small or marginal farming units. Consequently, there 
is little “unemployment” in the farm population. For example, only 
2.3 percent of the civilian labor force livmg on farms in 1956 was 
unemployed by the accepted measure of unemployment, compared 
with 4.0 percent among the urban labor force. Similarly, the 1950 
Census of Population which presented data on unemployment by 
county consistently showed a lower ratio of unemployment even in 
the lowest-income rural areas ale among the urban labor force. 

The problem in rural areas is, therefore, one of underemployment 
rather than total idleness. Underemplovment has been defined as 


employment in jobs which [occupy] only a part of the workers’ 
available time or permit only partial utilization of their capac- 
ities. The latter form of w aste of human resources is some- 
times called ‘“‘concealed”’ or ‘‘disguised”” unemployment, and 
may be created by any of the conditions which produce total 
unemploy ment including structural maladjustments, cyclical 
fluctuations, or persistent deficiency of the general demand 
for labor. (National Bureau of Economic Research, The 
Measurement and Behavior of Unemployment, p. 156.) 


In case legislation is enacted to aid low-income areas, techniques 
for measurement of underemployment in such areas will obviously be 
necessary. Meanwhile some tentative and preliminary estimates can 
be obtained as to the counties which might be aided by the proposed 
bills. The estimates are based on two criteria: gross income of com- 
mercial farms and the levels of living for farm operator families. 

A brief explanation of the above two criteria might be in order. 
The economic Haaaific ation of farms developed by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Department of Agriculture separates farms into two 
major categories—commercial farms and other farms. Separation is 
made on the basis of the value of farm products sold and the off-farm 
work and other income of the farm-operator family. 

Commercial farms are those operated as farm businesses, with the 
primary purpose of providing the major source of income and employ- 
ment for the farm family. Other farms are composed mainly of part- 
time and residential farms. Operator families on these farms are 
dependent are arily upon off-farm sources of income. 

Commercial farms include all farms with sales of farm products 
valued at $1,200 or more and farms with sales of $250 to $1,199, pro- 
vided the farm operator did not work off the farm as much as 100 
days and provided sales of farm products exceeded the income of the 
farm family from off-farm sources. 

The commercial farms are divided into the following six economic 
classes: 


Economic class and value of farm products sold 


Class I : ‘ - ; $25,000 and over 
Class IT __- $10,000 to $24,999, 
Class ITI__ i __. $5,000 to $9,999. 
Class IV 4 P $2,500 to $4,999. 
Claas VY. _. : __ $1,200 to $2,499 
Class VI $250 to $1,199. 
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The county level-of-living index is a measure designed to reflect the 
average level of current consumption or utilization of goods and 
services. The index is based on four items that were available from 
census of agriculture data for each county in the United States. The 
four items on which the farm operator level-of-living indexes are based 
are the following: (1) Percentage of farms with electricity; (2) per- 
centage of farms with telephones; (3) percentage of farms with auto- 
mobiles; and (4) average value of products sold or traded in the year 
preceding the census per farm reporting (adjusted for changes in 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar). 

[t should be stressed that these farm operator level-of-living indexes 
only measure relative changes as between different geographic areas 
and different periods of time. They do not cover all the goods, 
services, and other satisfactions that make up the level of living of 
families. However, many studies have shown that the various items 
are closely associated. Farmhouses with electricity are more likely 
to have other household facilities and conveniences than those without 
electricity. And farm families with automobiles are more likely to 
be. able to take advantage of various services located away from the 
farm—such as health facilities, libraries, and recreation—than those 
Without automobiles. 

The following procedure was used to select the areas that might be 
eligible for assistance under a Federal program to aid low-income 
rural areas. The Department of Agriculture prepared lists of the 500 
counties in the United States which ranked, according to the 1954 
Census of Agriculture, lowest in terms of level of living for farm- 
operator families and the 500 counties in the United States with the 
highest proportion of the commercial farms having gross sales of farm 
products of less than $2,500. <A total of 315 counties appeared on 
both lists. It may be assumed that these areas provide the core of 
the low-income rural areas which would be eligible for assistance 
under a comprehensive Federal-assistance program aimed to alleviate 
underemployment. 

According to the Census of Agriculture the gross sales of about 
1 out of every 3 United States commercial farms was below $2,500 
in-1954 (farms in class V and VI). By way of contrast the averag« 
percentage of commercial farms with gross income below $2,500 
included in the 500 counties was at least twice the average for the 
country as a whole and 3 times as high as in the 37 States outside the 
Southeast. 

The average level of living for all counties in the United States in 
1945 has been used as a base for the 1954 indexes. In the 9 vears 
between 1945 and 1954 the county index of living rose by 40 percent 
and consequently stood in 1954 at 140. In no case did the level-of- 
living index in the 500 counties which ranked lowest in 1954 exceed 
the average for 1945 and in 32 of the counties it was 50 percent or 
more below the 1954 average. 

The bulk of the neediest counties are located in the Southeast. 
Five States—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, and Ten- 
nessee—accounted for half of the 500 counties with the lowest level 
of income and with the highest percentage of low-income commercial 
"2 The lists were prepared by J. V. McElveen and C. B. Beale, of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
The assumption about the eligibility is, however, the responsibility of the author of this report. The 


technique is baseil upon the guides developed by the Secretary of Agriculture in his 1955 R eport | on the 
Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources (p. 8) dealing with the pr ob lems of low-income ar 
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farms. The 315 counties which appeared on both lists were dis- 
tributed among 16 States, but 7 out of every 10 of these counties were 
found in the above 5 States. Nevertheless, the problems of low-income 
rural population were not limited to one region. Some of the low- 
income counties were in the Middle West and Southwest. The distri- 
bution of the counties by State are shown in table 7 and chart 2, and 
the counties are listed in the appendix. 


TaBLe 7.—Counties with lowest farm incomes and levels of living, by State, 1954 ' 
































500 counties with high- 
500 counties with lowest est percentage of | 315 counties appearing 
level] of income commercial farms in both lists 
having sales of less 
State than $2,500 

Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of Number | Percent of 

total | total total 
ated a ace en eee een ae ad e egies 

| 

ee 500 100.0 500 | 100.0 315 100.0 
Alabama... 5 10.2 48 | 9.6 | 44 13.9 
I ns eee woth ee 56 | 11.2 | 35 7.0 | 28 8.9 
WINGS 3.523 tess cstchids 15 3.0 4 | 8 4 1.7 
Georgia_- mate 7 | 50 | 10.0 40) 8.0 | 14 4.4 
Illinois. datebe 2 0.4 3 | .6 | 2 0.6 
Kentucky emce a asles 38 | 7.6 41 | 8.2 35 i1.1 
TE oon ooo 23 4.6 | 21 | 4.2 il 3.5 

ag Oe Oe Saaksh cocks is eee 5 | Le 7:.- ate ; 
RIN 5 cet nm ome = -| ane 2 | 4 1 i 
Mississippi-.-_-.----- ae + 71 | 14.2 | 64 | 12.8 58 18.4 
RINE Fete 5 15 3.0 | 15 | 3.0 11 3.5 
New Mexico-._- icceaciececalindl 4 8 1} .2 awaits sienied 
North Carolina............--- 32 | 6.4 | 28 | 5.6 16 5.1 
CREEL... -+-=-65-4-5-41 16 | 3.2 | 15 | 3.0 ll 3.5 
South Carolina__.-_....-._-- | 20 | 4.0 28 | 5.6 10 | 3.2 
TOD 5 assist iowa 43 | 8.6 66 | 13.2 38 12.0 
si co caren -----------| 5.6 | 20 | 4.0 5 1.6 
WN sii Bis i333 | 19 | 3.8 | 23 | 4.6 11 3.5 
WE WER hicks Se ceennes } 17 | 3.4 | 37 7.4 | 17 5.4 

| 








! The list of the counties by State appears in the appendix. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 1954 Census of Agriculture. 


Magnitude of problem 


Some crude estimates can be made about the number of jobs needed 
to alleviate the unemployment problems in labor surplus areas. As of 
March 1957, the total number of unemployed persons in the 19 major 
and 59 smaller industrial labor surplus areas was 322,000 or 9.3 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force in the 78 communities (table 2). But 
the 78 communities do not include all the urban labor surplus areas, 
since the Department of Labor lists only labor markets with a labor 
force of 15,000, which have at least 8,000 nonagricultural jobs. In 
addition, trade or service centers, even when they meet the 15,000 
test, are not included in the U nited States Department of Labor list 
of “substantial labor surplus areas.” 

It would be safe to assume that the number of unemployed persons 
in the communities where 6 percent or more of the labor force were 
idle in March 1957 reached at least the 400,000 mark. But in some 
of these cases unemployment may have been seasonal or of short dura- 
tion. In terms of the major proposed legislation to assist labor 
surplus areas, it can be estimated that the le vbor surplus in the “chron- 
ically’’ depressed industrial areas amounted to about 300,000 or about 
10 percent of the total labor force in these localities. 
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Ghart 2 


315 COUNTIES WITH LOWEST INCOME 
AND LEVEL OF LIVING IN AGRICULTURE* 


BY STATES, 1954 


COUNTIES 
State 0 io 20 30 40 50 60 





Mississippi... . 
Alabama..... 
Tennessee. ... 
Kentucky..... 
Arkaonsas..... 

West Virginia... 

North Carolina . . 

Georgia. . 

Louisiana 

Missouri . 

Oklahoma 

Virginia... 

South Carolina. . 

Whee PS | 
Florida. . 


Illinois... 


“ These 315 counties represent the number of counties which appear both im the list 
of the lowest 500 counties ranked by levels of living of the rural farm population, 
and in the list of the highest 500 counties ranked by the proportion of commercial 
farms having gross farm sales of less than $2,500. 

Source: U. S, Department of Agriculture, based on the 1954 Census of Agriculture. 
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It would require some 120,000 additional new jobs to reduce un- 
employment in these areas to 6 percent of the total labor force, the 
cutoff point generally used in discussions of labor surplus area 
problems. We know, however, that the creation of an additional 
manufacturing job has a snowballing effect. The purchasing power 
created by the new job generates ad litions il employment in secondary 
industries such as retailing and services. The economists refer to this 
phenomenon as the multiplier effect. Assuming that every 100 new 
jobs created in manufacturing would give rise more or less automati- 
cally to another 75 jobs, the creation of some 68,000 jobs in the labor 
surplus areas would generate an additional 52,000 jobs and thus 
would resolve the unemployment problems in the industrial areas 
which might have qualified for aid under a Federal program to aid 
labor surplus areas, e. g., the Spence bill. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has estimated that the 
capital invested in the United States per manufacturing employee in 
1952 was about $10,000. This figure varied widely and ranged from 
about $3,000 in apparel to $60,000 in petroleum. But it is we 1 known 
that the currently needed investment to create a new job is much 
greater than it was in the past. If we assume, therefore, as a rule 
of thumb, that it requires $15,000 to create a new job, the needed 

capital investment to fill the 68,000 job shortage is somewhat in 
excess of $1 billion. 

About a quarter of the total amount would go into land and build- 
ings, a third would be required for machinery and equipment and the 
balance would be allocated to inventory, working capital and other 
miscellaneous costs of running a business. 

The billion dollars needed to create the needed 68,000 jobs can be 
allocated as follows: 

For land and buildings, $250 million; 
For machinery and equipment, $333 million; 
Other costs, $417 million. 

The administration bill limits Federal loan participation to 35 
percent of the cost of buildings alone. Under this approach the 
maximum amount of Federal funds that would be used to alleviate 
unemployment in labor surplus areas is in excess of $80 millions. 

But the Spence and Douglas bills would also provide loans for 
machinery and equipment as well as land and buildings. and Federal 
participation can be extended up to two-thirds of the total costs of the 
project under the Spence bill and three-quarters under the Douglas 
bill. Assuming that Federal loans would cover half the costs of land, 
plant, machinery and equipment the maximum amount that would be 
expended to create the needed 68,000 jobs would approach $300 
million. 

Obviously, the above calculations present only the crudest estimates 
of the eeneral magnitude of the amount of funds necessary to alleviate 
unemployment in industria! labor surplus areas. They are based on 
the assumption that all the needed funds would he used at ones. 
Since all three bills provide for the establishment of revolving funds, 
the total amount of needed Federal funds to be allocated to loans in 
labor surplus areas would be considerably below the above estimates. 

It is even more difficult to make any estimates of the number of 
additional jobs needed in the rural areas because of the lack of appro- 
priate statistics on unemployment in these areas and the difficulty of 
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translating underemployment into labor-surplus data. With the 
currently available data, the assumptions would have to be more 
heroic than in the case of the previous calculations in connection with 
industrial areas. The margin of error in such a case may be too great 
to be useful even as a rough guide for policy decisions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The purpose of technical assistance is to aid communities in 
developing their potentialities and economic growth. In an age of 
rapid economic and technological changes, active community planning 
and economic development are necessary for a community to maintain 
iis economic base and to expand. Furthermore, numerous commu- 
nities in the United States depend upon one industry or a few 
employers. Changes in product use or technology may reduce the 
activities of those sources of employment and thus throw a whole 
community into economic disaster. In the words of an expert on 
community development, Victor Roterus, Director of the Office of 
Area Development, ‘Area development is everybody’s business.’ 

The first and essential step in area development is, ‘(Know thy- 
self.”’ It is imperative that a community development organization 
have as comprehensive a knowledge as possible about its current and 
potential resources. When a firm is considering expanding in a new 
area, one of the crucial things it needs to know is whether it would 
have adequate opportunities for development and growth. With 
an inventory of resources a community industrial developme nt com- 
mittee will be able to discuss the local advantages with a prospective 
new employer on a specific and factual basis. Similarly, when 
planning its industrial development campaign, careful analysis of the 
local existing and potential human and physical resources can indicate 
which kinds of industries the local industrial development committee 
should try to attract into the community. 

Programs to provide special labor-market information needed in 
community development activities could be expanded in areas of 
persistent unemployment and underemployment. For each area, an 
area skill and training needs survey and other special analysis of human 
resources potential, would be needed. These data on human resources 
should be considered in relation to other economic resources of the 
area to determine the best measures for achieving improved employ- 
ment. Data on economic resources such as availability of raw ma- 
terials, transportation, water supply, electric power, plant facilities 
and sites, financial assets, industrial and community climate could 
then be used to determine the kinds of employment opportunities that 
could best be developed locally. 

In undertaking the preparation of such inventories Federal agencies 
may be helpful in the development of plans, special guides, techniques, 
procedures, and training materials necessary for adapting technical 
and operating procedures. Training and technical assistance in the 
use of such materials and suggested techniques would be provided to 
the State and local development agencies. It would also be neces- 
sary to develop methods of presenting such information to community 
development committees in a manner that would be meaningful to 
them and usable by them in planning industrial development cam- 
paigns and training programs to assure utilization of the local labor 
force and other resources. 
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it has been asserted that technical assistance is the most important 
type of aid which the Federal Government may extend to declining 
or low-income communities. Technical assistance may help employ- 
ers in a community to diversify and expand their economic activities 
and increase efficiency of operation. It may also help businesses 
from outside to expand their facilities in communities which are 
most suitable for the needs of expanding industries. Thus, technical 
assistance may aid in expanding total economic development and 
thereby aid depressed or low-income areas without hurting other 
areas. 

Frequently, communities need guidance and aid in order to visualize 
their own economic potential. Once the impetus is created, local 
labor and capital may take the lead in the development of indigenous 
economic activities. ‘Technical assistance, in the form of production, 
engineering, marketing guidance and efficient utilization of personnel. 
may point the way to local business to improve efficiency, expand 
production and e xploit domestic resources more fully. 

Area development is not limited to the attraction of new manufac- 
turing facilities. Diversification and augmentation of income may be 
achieved through other types of economic activity. The expanding 
tourist business, a product of the increasing leisure and rising income 
of the broad masses of the American pe ople, offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for many communities to expand their economic base and in- 
crease income. Programs to attract tourism may be particularly 
suitable for low-income rural areas, which are concentrated in the 
Southern States. Such programs involve, however, in addition to 
capital investment, considerable technical know-how and planning. 
For example, Puerto Rico, to mention one low-income area, has 
utilized its climatic advantages to attract millions of dollars in tourist 
trade. But to accomplish this end the island has had to develop its 
natural facilities and invest millions of dollars in building hotels and 
other facilities required to attract tourist trade. 

Aggressive area development with a view to attracting new industry 
and “expanding job opportunities becomes particularly crucial in an 
area where job opportunities are on the decline. Recent studies by 
the Department of Labor indicate that labor turnover has been on the 
decline in the United States. But even when people are inclined to 
move from one area to another, abandoning of the community because 
of decline in economic opportunities involves, in addition to social and 
personal losses, significant economic losses also, because industrial 
communities represent normally a considerable economic investment 
in community facilities which will be underutilized or abandoned if 
the population moves out of the community. 

The usefulness of technical assistance is not limited to labor-surplus 
areas. It has been suggested that communities be organized and 
alerted to the possibility of economic dislocation, so that appropriate 
remedial action might be taken at the first signs of distress, thus 
averting economic decline which may snowball. Such action could 
eliminate to a degree the uphill task which confronts a community 
in rebuilding its economic life once it has experienced depressed con- 
ditions for a long time. 

Technical assistance and even grants to aid in community develop- 
ment have won the support of groups who oppose any other type of 
direct Federal aid to depressed or low-income areas. For example, the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce is opposed to Federal financial 
aid to labor-surplus areas, but the organization apparently believes 
that technical assistance to labor-surplus areas, such as is offered by 
the Office of Area Development or Bureau of Employment Security, 
may constitute a justified and useful Federal activity as long as State 
and local governments and private organizations carry their proper 
share of responsibility in the programs. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND COMPENSATION 


Provisions for vocational training in labor-surplus areas are closely 
related to technical assistance and may be used to supplement the 
latter. The purpose of vocational education is to fit persons for useful 
employment. Labor-surplus areas may find it difficult to finance 
programs of vocational training. It has, therefore, been suggested 
that an area-development program should make provisions for 
vocational training. The need for vocational retraining has been 
particularly emphasized in connection with persons who have passed 
the age of 45, who find it particularly difficult to find new employment, 
and whose mobility is relatively low. Failure to retrain middle-aged 
and older workers to secure new jobs would, therefore, constitute a 
serious deterrent to any area-development program. 

Federal participation in vocational training dates back to 40 years 
ago, when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917. Under this act 
and other supplemental legislation, funds have been made available 
for the promotion and further development of vocational education. 
Each State has a vocational-training program, and Federal aid for 
vocational education is normally expended through State organiza- 
tions. Additional Federal funds that would be made available to 
provide vocational training in labor-surplus areas could be integrated 
with the State programs to = the costs of specific vocational- 
training programs in these areas. The bulk of the training in labor- 
surplus areas would vialeedider ‘be limited to production jobs— jobs 
requiring relatively little skill. The exact type of training would, 
of course, depend on the occupational requirements of the area and 
the need of new or potential industries that might move into the 
community. It is argued that the existence of a training program 
would assure prospective industry that the required needs for skills 
would be promptly met, and will thereby serve as an added induce- 
ment for industry to locate in labor-surplus communities which have 
available training facilities. Moreover, community facilities, such as 
vocational schools, could be organized to give refresher courses in 
basic and commonly needed skills. This would be particularly 
important in industrially depressed areas where retraining may be 
an important problem. 

It has been suggested that persons undergoing training for a new 
job become eligible for subsistence payments, if they are unemployed 
while they undergo the training and are not receiving unemployment 
compensation. It is averred that persons who have no economic 
means cannot be expected to undergo effectively any vocational- 
training program for future rehabilitation. This type of subsistence 
payment is, of course, closely related to unemployment-insurance 
benefits. Compensation for training has, therefore, been attacked as 
an infringement upon a traditional State area of activity; namely, 
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unemployment compensation. On the other hand, proponents of 
training compensation have argued that the Federal Government has 
paid training benefits to veterans, and, if an area development program 
is to become a Federal responsibility, then the Federal Government 
should assume responsibility toward unemployed persons undergoing 
training in labor-surplus areas by providing them means for sub- 
sistence. 

The District of Columbia and the Michigan unemployment-insur- 
ance laws contain provisions which directly or indirectly authorize 
the payment of benefits to persons who are undergoing full-time voca- 
tional training. The Michigan law currently provides a minimum of 
18 weeks of extended benefits to persons who attend a vocational- 
retraining program maintained by any public agency and take courses 
which have been approved by the State commission. 


LOANS 


A basic plank in the program of the proponents of Federal aid to 
labor surplus areas has been to establish special credit facilities to 
firms locating in these communities. 

Credit is frequently used to achieve policy objectives. It has ac- 
cordingly been suggested that Federal credit be used to combat un- 
employment and underemployment in economically depressed are: 
Federal credit can be extended either directly or by guaranties. in 
either case, the impact of Federal participation may “be appreciably 
greater than the actual Federal commitments. 

In making direct loans the Federal Government may offer second 
mortgage money on condition that private sources provide a specified 
percentage of the total necessary credit. Under these circumstances 
the lower the ratio of Federal participation the greater the total 
amount of credit that would be stimulated. There exists, however, 
the obvious danger that Federal participation would be too insignifi- 
cant to encourage private and/or local capital to provide the balance 
of the needed credit. Those who advocate a large ratio of direct 
Federal participation point out that such a policy would avoid this 
pitfall and enable many low-income areas to secure the needed credit 
from local private sources. 

An effective credit policy would therefore require the Federal 
Government in some cases to supply the bulk of the credit needed in 
areas suffering from chronic unemployment and underemployment. 
Opponents of liberal Federal participation argue that localities which 
cannot raise the bulk of the credit necessary for expanding the eco- 
nomic base of these communities would constitute poor risks, and the 
loans extended by the Federal Government would, in all likelihood, 
serve as relief measures rather than provide for permanent expansion 
of employment, which is the underlying reason for Federal loan policy 
to development areas. They further suggest that such a policy of 
extending easy relatively unsecured credit to depressed areas might 
have a detrimental effect, insofar as it would discourage local initiative 
and have a bad psye ‘hological impact in the event that projects which 
are backed by the Federal finances would fail. 

There are no conclusive data which would indicate what is the proper 
level of Federal participation in a loan program. Obviously the extent 
of needed Federal participation would vary from community to com- 
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munity. The bill reported out by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in the 84th Congress provided for a maximum Federal 
‘Government participation of two-thirds of the cost of the building, 
machinery and equipment needed for the project; the Douglas bill 
which was passed by the Senate in 1956 provided for Federal par- 
ticipation up to 75 percent of the same costs while the administration 
proposal limited Federal participation to 25 percent of the cost of 
the building alone. The latter figure appears to have been considered 
to be too low in some cases because the bill sponsored by the adminis- 
tration in the 85th Congress provides for a maximum of Federal var- 
ticipation up to 35 percent. 

As an alternative to direct credit, the Federal Government may 
guarantee loans on an immediate or deferred participation basis. This is 
the method by which Federal housing policies have been achieved. 
Proponents of this type of Federal credit suggest that its greatest 
advantage is that it stimulates private loans, instead of having the 
Government compete with private credit organizations. It also 
makes possible a more effective program because it stretches the 
Federal dollar by stimulating greater use of private loans. Federal 
guaranties, as compared with direct loans, may also have built-in 
expending features during a period of depression and may therefore 
be particularly suitable for a program to aid areas with chronic 
underemployment or unemployment. During a period of declining 
business, banks have excess funds, which they are reluctant to extend 
because of the uncertainty of business conditions. Federal guaranties 
would, therefore, stimulate bank loans during a recession or depression, 
and that is exactly the time when loans for area development might 
be in greatest need. 

The objection to Federal guaranties is that they might be subject 
to loose administration and possibly even to abuses. An obvious 
check on the overextension of credit under guaranty policies would be 
to limit the total loans to a predetermined level, and to charge a cer- 
tain percentage of the guaranteed loans against the allotted amount. 
The extent of guaranty could vary according to the needs of the 
communities and the types of the proposed projects. 

The interest rates would be, of course, another factor determining 
the effectiveness of the loan program, although some have suggested 
that the availability of credit is of primary importance and the level 
of interest is not as significant in achieving an effective program 
to aid labor surplus areas. The objection to an interest rate lower 
than that prevailing in the free money market is that it would dis- 
courage the use of private lending facilities and would be tanta- 
mount to a subsidization of area development through low-interest 
loans. Those who favor a Federal loan program to help chronically 
depressed areas, may still oppose a low interest rate. They argue 
that the limited Government funds that are allocated to aid depressed 
areas should go to the neediest areas. A low interest rate would 
encourage communities, which have access to private credit, to borrow 
from the Government, and no funds would be left to the most de- 
pressed communities which are in the greatest need of Federal help. 

On the other hand, it has been suggested that the interest rates 
charged on loans made for area development should not only be less 
than the going rates in the free money market, but even below that 
paid by the Federal Treasury. It is argued that money spent by 
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the Federal Government in helping depressed areas would stimulate 
economic activities in these localities and therefore increase the taxes 
aid to the Government. Furthermore, rehabilitation made possible 
»y loans would expand the economic base of the labor surplus areas, 
and thereby involve savings to the Federal Government by requiring 
less aid for other welfare programs. 

Another important policy decision in connection with the loan 
program for area development is the determination of the location and 
administration of the loans. The alternatives are to place the area 
development program in a new agency or in the Department of Com- 
merce, or some other established agency, or to separate the lending 
facilities from the rest of the area development program. 

The arguments favoring the placing the administration of the loan 
program with an agency which would have overall supervision of the 
area development program is that such an arrangement would guarantee 
that the lending operations would support the overall objective of the 
program. It would also expedite the issuing of loans since it would 
avoid the necessity for time-consuming interagenc Vv negotiations. A 
single agency would also be most effective at a local level where the 
technical assistance could be integrated with the loan assistance. On 
the other hand, placing the loan program with the rest of the area 
development activities in one agency, such as the Department of 
Commerce, or a newly established agency, would be costlier than the 
use of existing agencies which have facilities for administering loans, 
because an indepe yndent agency or the Commerce Department would 
have to equip itself with personnel and facilities to perform the loan 
functions. 

Should it be decided to separate the loan program from the rest of 
the area development activities, it would still leave several alternatives 
for the administration of the loans. ‘The agency, such as the Treasury 
or the Small Business Administration, that is charged with making the 
loans may be given authority to carry out all functions in connection 
with making the loans, including the right to determine the soundness 
of the loans as well as the rejection or modification of re quested loans. 
Another alternative would be to limit the responsibilities of the lending 
agency to advisory and service functions, but to leave the final decision 
as to making the loan with the agency responsible for the area develop- 
ment program. Finally, the lending agency may be used solely as a 
fiscal agent without any police vmaking ‘responsibilities. The greatest 
difficulty with the latter two approaches is that it would put the lend- 
ing agency in a position to be blamed for mistakes over which it had 
no control. 

GRANTS 


Proponents of a comprehensive Federal area program have suggested 
that in addition to loans the Federal Government should also supply 
grants to some communities to develop their public facilities. The 
argument is that to attract new industry a community must be in a 
position to offer the normal services that are expected by new residents 
in the community. A suitable industrial site or even a plant may not 
be a sufficient incentive to attract new industry if a community has 
old and dilapidated schools. Proponents of grants argue that if a 
Federal area development program is desirable, grants for develop- 
ment of public facilities in the development areas would be in line with 
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established historical practice of using Federal grants for a clearly 
indicated and important national obje ctive. 

This assumes, of course, that the local communities would not be 
able to raise the necessary funds in order to lift the community up to 
a sufficient level to make it attractive for new industry. Proponents 
of grants normally suggest that such aid should be given only if the 
locality cannot raise money from private sources or is not in a position 
to repay the principal and interest on a Federal loan. In some cases 
it is averred that it would be unrealistic to require a community to 
burden itself with additional debts and payments of interest. Such 
burdens would retard the community rehabilitation and defeat the 
very parpoe of the area development program, since it would require 
the community to export sorely needed capital. The extent of the 
grants that would be made by the Federal Government would depend, 
accordin if to this proposal, upon the needs of the community. In 
extreme cases, the Federal grants for public facilities might amount to 
100 percent of the total cost of a project. 

Opponents of grants to development areas see a real danger in this 
type of program. Such aid would in a way be tantamount to subsidiz- 
ing private industry in the development areas, since in other communi- 
ties industry would have to pay taxes in order to support commu- 
nity facilities. To the extent that the grant would finance public 
facilities and thus reduce taxes in development areas, it would con- 
stitute to the industry in the town a subsidy paid for from the general 
Federal Treasury. Thus, Federal funds would be used to build up 
industry in one area and give it competitive advantage over industries 
in other areas; in fact, some supporters of other forms of Federal aid to 
labor surplus areas, have voiced opposition to grants. Other oppo- 
nents of grants also see in such a program an inherent danger that a 
community which depends upon grants might become more and more 
de ‘pendent upon Federal aid and would be robbed of initiative to 
expand its economic base and become economically independent and 
prosperous. This, according to the opponents of a grant program, 
would lead to boondoggling activities and lead some communities to 
become completely dependent upon the largess of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 


Proponents of a comprehensive Federal program to aid labor surplus 
areas have urged that Federal procurement agencies be encouraged 
whenever possible to allocate a proportion of the orders to labor 
surplus areas. ‘The preferential treatment given to these areas, 
according to these proposals, would be achieved by setting aside 
portions of the procurement for negotiation exclusively with firms 
located in labor surplus areas. 

The realization of this proposal offers some inherent difficulties, 
As it was pointed out in an earlier section of this report, a lack of 
industrial diversification is a major factor accounting for the de- 
pressed conditions that exist in many communities. Many of these 
labor markets are dominated by one industry. In these instances, 
there exist insufficient facilities, which would make it possible for 
secondary industries to substitute for the decline in employment 
caused by the curtailment of production in the major industry. 
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Without diversification of industry it is readily seen that many 
of the depressed areas cannot hope to be in a position to fill govern- 
ment contracts. The proposal to give labor surplus areas preference 
in government procurement is therefore based on the theory that every 
bit helps, and that every additional order placed in these areas offers 
a measure of temporary relief. 

Those who favor that a portion of Federal procurement be allocated 
or set aside in depressed areas argue that it offers a painless way for 
the Government to help these areas. The cost of the supplies and 
services bought by the Government would be determined in the open 
market, and the same prices would be paid for the set-aside portion of 
the contract as for the rest of the order. The program can, therefore, 
be carried out without any cost to the Federal Government. On 
the contrary this program may result in savings because it would 
reduce welfare payments in labor surplus areas. 

The program is particularly suitable during a period of full employ- 
ment. By diverting government contracts to depressed areas infla- 
tionary pressures are reduced in the areas enjoying prosperity. 

The advocates of this program also aver that granting preferential 
treatment to depressed areas is compatible with our defense policy, 
which accounts for the major part of Federal procurement. Basic to 
our national security, this argument runs, is the efficient use of all our 
resources. Government procurement should therefore be distributed 
so as to assure an optimum utilization of resources, particularly human 
resources. 

Finally, the proponents of this program rely upon a humanitarian 
appeal. In the words of Senator John Kennedy: 


* * * Compassion for the suffering and struggles of persons 
in distressed areas is a compelling reason to give special con- 
sideration to such areas in the procurement of supplies by the 
Federal Government (Congressional Record, July 25, 1956, 
p. 13314). 


Opponents of the program assert that the proposal to give preferen- 
tial treatment of one area over another is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples controlling our procurement system. . Suppliers should have 
a fair and equal opportunity to compete for Government business. 
A divergence from this policy places excessive power in the hands 
of the Government and opens the door for abuse. 

The proposal, the opponents claim, also is contrary to the principles 
of efficient economic operation. For example, as applied to depressed 
industries it would offer preference to plants operating at less than 
full capacity. It thus places a penalty on efficient operations and 
economic utilization of resources. In penalizing efficient operations, 
costs of ee would increase and this would result in higher 
prices paid by the Government. 

Finally, the opponents of preferential treatment to depressed areas 
in Government procurement assert that the policy constitutes a hidden 
subsidy to selected plants or areas. If aid must be extended to these 
areas it would be better to extend it openly, rather than achieving 
the end by breaking down the effective purchasing policies of the 
Gove seams nt. Sound economic principles and good government 
dictate that if a fire cannot secure a contract on a competitive basis 
it should not eel the contract. 





CHAPTER 


CURRENT FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS TO 
AID LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government has made some attempts in the past to 
aid labor surplus areas. It has developed a number of uncoordinated 
programs whose objective is to help depressed areas. These programs 
include limited technical assistance, preference to firms in depressed 
areas in securing Government contracts and protection from foreign 
competition. In addition, plants locating in depressed areas are eligi- 
ble under certain circumstances to benefit from tax amortization. De- 
pressed areas are also assisted by the food distribution program of the 
Department of Agriculture and may benefit by the urban renewal 
program and by loans granted by the Small Business Administration. 
One program initiated in 1956 is intended to benefit directly low- 
income rural areas. This is the rural development program conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Some of the above-listed Federal programs make no special provi- 
sions to aid labor surplus areas. ‘This is true in the case of the urban 
development, community facilities, food distribution, and small- 
business programs. The Office of Area Development is charged with 
assisting economic developme nt in all communities regardless of their 
level of unemployment, but in practice this agency has concentrated 
in assisting labor surplus areas. Similarly, the work of the Bureau of 
Employment Security has centered about problems of measuring and 
alleviating unemployment. The Federal sur plus food distribution 
program is available to all needy persons residing in States that partici- 
pate in the program. It is reasonable to assume that the program is 
of greatest interest to labor surplus areas since the incidence of need 
is greater in these areas than in other parts of the country. 

In case a comprehensive Federal program to aid depressed areas is 
enacted, it appears that it would be desirable to coordinate the above 
types of assistance with the overall program. In several cases addi- 
tional implementation will be necessary to fit the existing types of 
assistance with the total objectives of the program. 

Technical assistance 


The Area Development Office in the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Employment Security in the Department of Labor 
offer technical assistance to depressed areas. These agencies serve 

focal points and clearinghouses within the Federal Government 
for community and area development groups seeking assistance and 
data that can be of use in the program to relieve local unemployment. 
In this connection the Office of Area Development and the Bureau of 
Employment Security have performed useful work in helping dis- 
tressed communities as well as communities where underemployment 
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prevails. Within the means of their limited budget they have par- 
ticipated with local groups in the preparation of surveys concentrated 
on developing local-action programs which might lead to the establish- 
ment of new jobs, the finding of new markets, the development of new 
products, and the location in the communities of firms by growing 
industries which might be interested in expanding. 

For example, the Area Development Office has conducted surveys 
of economic conditions in eastern Kentucky and has pointed to 
resources within the region which m ight be developed in order to 
attract new industry to the area. Similarly, the Area Development 
Office assessed the resources of Giese County, Md., and outlined a 
course of action to help tne community attract business to the area 
which would broaden its economic base. In doing so, it offered 
specific suggestions showing how the county could exploit its natura! 
resources in order to attract tourists to the area. 

The Office of Area Development emphasizes in all of its activities a 
close cooperative association with the State development agencies. 
An example of how the Office of Area Development works with State 
agencies in bringing available Federal assistance to bear on local 
surplus labor proble ms can be illustrated by a 1955 survey in eastern 
Oklahoma. This territory had been affected both by drought and un- 
employment in the coal mines. As a result of a three-way cooperative 
effort among the Office of Area Development, the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board, and local groups, Federal construction programs 
planned for the area were speeded up, several manufacturing firms 
were induced to establish new plants in the area and the recreational! 
facilities were expanded to attract tourists. Six new local industrial 
development groups were established to further the economic develop- 
ment of the area. 

These are just » fe ‘w of the examples of the type of help that the 
Area Deve Recetl nt Office can offer to communities. Naturally, in 
view of its limite di resources (its total budget in fiscal 1957 is $377,000) 
the Area Development Office cannot satisfy all the growing requests 
from. State and local groups for technical assistance and on-the-spot 
consultations. It has developed, however, self-help kits and materials 
for use by State and local groups. Among other things, these kits 
include an area-development checklist enumerating what local com- 
munity groups can do in dealing with local unemployment and a list 
of Federal agencies that might be helpful to the community in its 
rehabilitation program. Of particular interest to depressed areas, are 
the publications of the office which point out the special locational 
advantages of labor surplus areas. These pamphlets outline the 
benefits that a new employer would have in the labor surplus areas in 
terms of availability of labor supply, special aid that the community 
might provide, and preferential treatment given to an employer in a 
depressed area by the Federal Government as far as procurement, tax 
amortization and special protection from foreign competition on 
Government contracts are concerned. 

Another type of technical assistance to community development is 
offered by the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security and its affiliated State employment-security 
agencies which are directly concerned with identifying the problems 
of localized unemployment and developing programs to alleviate 
unemplovment. The labor market information and research pro- 
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grams are essential to effective employment-security operations at 
all levels and to pohey determinations affecting area development. 
Inder these programs, the Bureau and affiliated State agencies regu- 
larly collect, summarize, and interpret statistical data and qualita- 
tive information on employment, unemployment, employment out- 
look, and other economic data related to utilization of human resources. 
‘or most periods since early in 1940, the Bureau has classified 
major labor market areas (generally standard metropolitan areas) and 
selected smaller areas of substantial labor surplus according to ade- 
quacy of labor supply. These classifications are a major tool to assist 
man-power program planning and determination of policy. 
\ajor areas containing cities with a population of 50,000 or more 
are classified, with a few exceptions, every 2 months in 6 groups PTi- 


marily according to the level of unemployment that prevails in the 
area: 


Group Description Percent of labor 
force unemployed 


A. Critical labor shortage . ‘ Less than 1.5 
B Job opportunities slightly in excess of job seekers -.---} 1.5 to 2.9. 

( Job seekers slightly in excess of job opportunitie ; 3 to 5.9. 

D Job seekers in excess of job openings 6 to 8.9 

Fk Job seekers considerably in excess of job openings a 9 to 11.9 

I Jol seekers s ntially in excess of job openings je 12 or mor 


Smaller areas with at least 15,000 labor force and 8,000 nonagri- 
cultural employment are classified only when they meet criteria for 
substantia! labor surplus (6 percent unemployment or more). The 
current classification program does not include smaller industrial areas 
(excluded because of the minimum size cutoff indicated above), rural 
or semirural areas, or small low-income areas. Labor market infor- 
mation for smaller areas, however, is collected by State agencies and 
made available when needed. In addition, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security carries on an extensive farm labor reporting program. 

The labor market area classification program is the basic tool for 
identifying areas in which relatively heavy unemployment exists. 
Assistance under Federal programs for labor-surplus areas, such as 
vranting preferential treatment in procurement and tax amortization, 
is contingent upon these labor-market classifications. 

In addition to the regular information program, the Bureau and 
affiliated State employment-security agencies prepare basic economic 
data and guides relating to human resources planning, which might 
be of significance in identifying solutions to labor-surplus area prob- 
lems. For example, one type of project, the area skill survey, yields 
information by industry and occupation on current employment and 
future manpower requirements and resources in individual labor mar- 
kets. It provides longer range (5 years) information that is useful in 
counseling and job-development activities, and the promotion of voca- 
tional training geared to occupational requirements. The area skill 
surveys may also help local e1 mployers to evaluate their training needs 
and undertake necessary in-plant training. Other types of projects 
local and State occupational guides—provide information on the labor- 
market situation and the job content of key occupations or groups of 
occupations. Nine area skill surveys are currently (March 1957) 
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underway or nearing completion including one in Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton, Pa., an area of chronic labor surplus. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and affiliated State employ- 
ment-security agencies also operate a community employment pro- 
gram. The object of this program is to work with local economic- 
development organizations to help create additional job opportunities 
by attracting new industries into areas where jobs are needed and by 
helping existing industries to expand. Information about local man- 
power resources, especially its potential for training, is most helpful 
to local development organizations, because manpower is of primary 
concern to industries seeking new plant site locations. 

Like most activities of the Federal-State employment-security 
system, the community employment program operates primarily at 
the local level. Necessary broad program planning and the develop- 
ment of working tools are carried on at both the State and national 
levels. While the principal purpose of the program is to assist local 
development organizations understand their manpower resources and 
to help them interpret manpower data to guide their industrial devel- 
opment programs, it also seeks to focus other employment-service 
programs, such as placement, counseling, testing, and industrial 
services on the specific problems of labor-surplus areas. 

Urban renewal and planning 

The slum-clearance and urban-renewal program offers Federal 
assistance to cities in their efforts to replace slums with new develop- 
ments which they find most advantageous to rehabilitate deteriorated 
areas and to prevent the spread of slums and blight. This program 
was authorized by title | of the Housing Act of 1949 and was expanded 
by the Housing Act of 1954. It is administered by the Urban 
Renewal Administration in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The program does not make special provisions to aid depressed or 
low-income areas. While any municipality may participate in the 
program, under present law there is no provision for any preferential 
treatment to depressed or low-income areas. 

The net cost of an urban-renewal project is the difference between 
the total project cost and the amounts the city receives from the sale 
or lease of project land. Long-term loans are available if the city 
wishes to retain project land and lease it rather than selling it outright. 
Up to two-thirds of the net cost of all of the city’s urban-renewal 
projects is covered by Federal cash grants. The remaining one-third 
of the net project cost is covered by local grants-in-aid. The local 
contributions frequently are in kind rather than in cash, consisting of 
work performed by the city in the project area and the provision of 
supporting community facilities, including necessary schools and other 
public buildings which the city pays for. 

To be eligible under present statutes, an urban renewal project 
area must normally be predominantly residential in character either 
to begin with or after redevelopment or rehabilitation is completed. 
The importance for business growth of many residential slum locations 
is indicated by the fact that, even with the predominantly residential 
restriction, the cities have designated for industrial or commercial 
development one-third of the net acreage in all urban-renewal projects 
which are now in final planning or execution. 

At the end of January 1957, a total of 267 localities had 439 projects 
underway or completed. Federal capital grant funds totaling over 
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$850 million had been reserved to cover up to two-thirds of the esti- 
mated net cost of these projects. Of the areas classified by the 
Department of Labor as areas of substantial labor surplus in January 
1957, 9 major areas and 7 smaller areas were receiving assistance for 
26 urban-renewal projects. These projects contain 1,300 acres, and 
capital grants of about $26 million have been reserved. A list of 
those projects and the grants reserved for them is presented in table 8. 


TABLE 8.—Urban renewal assistance in labor surplus areas, as of January 1957 
Capital 
State Area Projects | grantreser-| Present status 
vation | 
Tae 
Total, both areas 26 |$25, 731, 983 | 
| 
MAJOR AREAS | 
Indians be dion Evansville. 1 etal 1 603, 843 | Final planning. 
Massachusett od diicceenps sinensis as a n 2 1, 378, 997 Do, 
Do =f ....---| Lawrence 1 1, 718, 691 | Do. 
Do See 1 370, 617 | Do. 
Michigar ote , Muskegon 1 2, 941, 015 | Do. 
New Jersey Atlantie City __- : i 592, 650 | Do. 
I nsylvania a cas Johnstown 1 666, 564 | Do. 
D Scranton 1 | 597, 619 | Execution, 
Rhod Providence | 7 | 10, 957, 441 All stages. 
SMALLER AREAS | 
Kentucky Frank fort 1 494,827 | Final planning. 
Michigan Port Huron l 907, 094 | Execution. 
‘ ., |f2 preliminary. 
New.J er Long Branch 3 624, 964 117 final. 
Pe ‘ s Uniontown-Connellsville 2 268, 000 | Preliminary plan- 
ning. 
[ Wied ict cccuacesddbdba ice Bristol-Johnson City-Kings- l 724, 377 | Execution. 
port 
Teas 4612 Ree Texarkana.- - 1 137, 800 | Preliminary plan- 
| ning. 
We \ Fairmont 1 2, 747, 484 | Do, 


ising and Home Finance Agency. 


The urban planning assistance program, established by the Congress 
in section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, provides 
Federal grants-in-aid, to be matched with non-Federal funds, for the 
planning of urban development as follows: 

1. State planning agencies receive aid in providing planning 
assistance to municipalities of less than 25,000 population 
lacking adequate planning resources. 

2. State, metropolitan, or regional planning agencies receive 

aid for planning in metropolitan or regional areas. 

3. Municipalities and counties which have suffered substantial 
damage as a result of disaster receive special consideration under 
1956 amendments. 

The grant funds may be used only for city planning and may not be 


aD * 
used for land acquisition or construction or for the design of specific 
public works. 

Urban planning assistance projects were approved for five com- 
munities that were classified in labor surplus areas in January 1957. 
The total value of the planning assistance as of March 1957 was 
$15.S00. 

City and metropolitan planning under this program 
prov « sound base for the physical development of 
urba us and thus provide a more stable, economical, 


is intended to 
the respective 
and attractive 
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environment for urban activities. By helping communities prepar 
to offer attractive locations for new business and industrial enterprises 
and related housing, it contributes to their economic advancement. 
Community facilities assistance 

Public facility loans program.—Loans to States and municipalities 
for the construction of public facilities essential to the health and 
welfare of the people are authorized by title IJ of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955. Up to $100 million in loans may be outstanding at 
any one time. The program is administered by the Community 
Facilities Administration in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Public facility loans must be of such sound value or so sec ured as 
reasonably to assure repayment. They can be made only if the 
applic peat cannot otherwise obtain credit on reasonable terms. Matu- 
rities can be as long as 40 years. Interest rates are established 
oiliailiaieatitels at levels which are found to be reasonable taking 
into consideration the cost of Treasury betaine, administrative 
expenses, reserves for losses, and market returns on municipal and 
Government bonds. Thus, loans can be made on reasonable terms, 
and, at the same time, the Government can look forward to selling 
them to private investors when experience demonstrates their stability. 

Public works advance planning.—Interest-free loans for the advance 
planning of public works by non-Federal public agencies are author- 
ized by section 702 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended. A 
revolving fund of $48 million is authorized for the advance planning 
program. By March 1957, $12 million had been appropriated and 
applications were pending for an additional $6 million. Out of a total 
of $2 million already expended on the program, $42,000 was advanced, 
as of March 1, 1957, to areas which were on the labor surplus list in 
January 1957. The program is administered by the Community 
Facilities Administration in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The advance planning program is designed to encourage munici- 
palities to create and maintain an adequate reserve of plans for needed 
public works which can be put under construction rapidly if economic 
conditions should make such action desirable and to help attain 
maximum economy and efficiency in the planning and construction of 
public works. States and localities frequently are unable to provide 
funds for planning specifie public works until they have obtained the 
funds for construction. By being able to borrow money for planning 
projects which will be constructed within a reasonable period of time, 
a municipality can obtain better cost estimates to use in obtaining 
construction funds and puts itself in position to begin construction 
quickly when funds become available. The making of planning ad- 
vances commits the Government in no way to assist in financing the 
construction. A planning advance is repaid when the planned project 
is put under construction. 

Water pollution control— The Water Pollution Control Act amend- 
ments of 1956 authorize Federal grants to cover up to 30 percent of 
the construction cost of necessary sewage treatment works. A total 
of $50 million has been appropriated and another $50 million is 
requested for the program. The program is administered by the 
Public Health Service in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Grant funds are allocated to the States and territories on the basis 
of population and need. Thus, low-income areas receive special 
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consideration under the act. Priority and approval of specifie proj- 
ects is established by the State agencies. Final approval of grants 
by the Surgeon General requires a determination that the projects 
conform to comprehensive State water pollution plans, meet criteria 
of propriety approved by the President, have public benefits com- 
mensurate with their costs and will be properly operated and main- 
tained. Prevention and removal of water pollution could make an 
important contribution to the recovery and sound growth of some 
economically distressed areas. 

Small business 


The program to aid small business might be expected to be in a 
strategic position to help new and expanding small business in labor 
surplus areas. But the Small Business Act of 1953 makes no pro- 
visions for special considerations to aid labor surplus areas. The 
agency asserts that it has been making every effort, within its authority 
to make available loans in labor surplus areas. These areas have 
received, as table 9 shows, about 3 percent of the value of the total 
loans that were extended by the SBA during calendar year 1956. 
The limited loans that the agency has expended in labor surplus areas 
may be due to the fact that businesses in labor surplus areas may not 
have been able to provide the necessary security to justify loans in 
conformance with SBA policies. But no comparable data are avail- 
able on the ratio of loans to applications in labor surplus areas and 
elsewhere. 


Tanie 9.—Loans made by the Small Business Administration, total and in labor 
surplus areas, calendar 1956 


Labor sur- Labor sur- 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
} 


Total plus areas, plus areas 
January as percent 
1057 of total 
Potal loans 
Value _. $121, 700, 000 $3, 450, 000 2.8 
Number 2, 890 81 3.9 
Participation loans: 
Vi slue se $89, 700,000 | $2, 890, 000 3.2 
Number... E . 2, 095 | 63 3.0 
Direct ins | 
Value $32, 000, 000 $556, 000 1.7 
Number. 795 18 2.3 
Source: Small Business Administration. 


One of the SBA programs which may be particularly valuable to 
labor surplus areas are loans made to local development corporations 
to cover a part of the cost of constructing new industrial buildings, 
which the communities use as an inducement to small business con- 
cerns to locate in those areas needing increased employment. In such 
‘cases, part of the building cost is raised by the development corpora- 
tion, either by local subscription or bank loans and the SBA makes a 
loais £ for the balance needed, secured by a mortgage on the new plant. 
The loan is usually liquidated through rents paid by the new business, 
often under a rental purchase agreement. The agency does not make 
loans, as a matter of policy, to firms that would transfer their business 
to new localities at the expense of the original location. 
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Thus far apparently only one development corporation located in a 
major area with surplus labor has received an SBA loan. Several 
other loans have been made in smaller low-income communities. 


Federal procurement 


The policy of granting preferential treatment to labor-surplus areas 
in procurement by the Federal Government dates back to Mareh 1952, 
when the Director of Defense Mobilization issued Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4, which was designed to channel more Government con- 
tracts into surplus labor areas. It directed the procuring agencies to 
take all practicable steps consistent with other procurement and 
military objectives to locate procurement in labor-surplus areas. 

In the summer of 1952 Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 was imple- 
mented to provide for bid matching in negotiated procurement. The 
new policy authorized procuring agencies to award contracts to thon 
located in labor-surplus areas even if the firms did not offer initially the 
most acceptable proposal. The firms in the labor-surplus areas were 

given an opportunity of receiving the award by meeting the otherwise 
acceptable lowest proposal. There was considerable criticisn against 
the policy in Congress, and in July 1952 the Senate voted by more 
than 2 to 1 to prohibit the continuation of the policy. The prohibition 
was eliminated in the conference commitiee of the House and the 
Senate. The latter body accepted the conference committee report, 
when the majority leader of the Senate promised to inform the 
President of the Senate’s wishes in the matter. 

Consequently, the bid-matching provision was eliminated from the 
defense manpower policy. A new policy issued November 5, 1953, 
and still in effect, required the Department of Defense to comply 
with the following: 

1. Use the best efforts to award negotiated procurements to 
contractors located in labor-surplus areas provided that these 
firms can meet the same prices as those offered by contractors 
in other areas. 

2. Where appropriate, set aside portions of procurement for 
negotiation exclusively with firms located in labor-surplus areas, 
the set-aside prices could be no higher than those paid on the 
non-set-aside portions of such procurement. 

The above policy for placing contracts in labor-surplus areas 
operated prior to July 1955 only in those areas classified by the 
Department of Labor as labor-surplus areas; labor markets with a 
total labor force of less than 15,000 of which 8,000 were nonagricul- 
tural did not qualify, therefore, under the program for benefits under 
the defense manpower policy. This situation was rectified when 
State employment service officers were authorized to certify smaller 
labor markets as surplus areas for specific procurement bids. 

Under the present policy, contracts are not channeled automati- 
cally into an area when it is ‘de ssignated as a labor-surplus area. The 
Defense Department is required to retain the competitive aspects in 
procurement, because of the limitation prohibiting price differentials 
in placing contracts in areas of economic distress. There are also no 
fixed percentages in connection with a specific procurement that is 
set aside for labor-surplus areas. The extent of the set-aside is de- 
termined by the procuring agency in each case separately. The pro- 
curing agency determines the optimum quantity which would prob- 
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ably result in the most favorable price, considering the manufacturing 
processes involved and the quantity required for an economical pro- 
duction run. Bids are then solicited for the non-set-aside portion. 
After award of the non-set-aside portion, procurement of the set- 
aside portion is negotiated with firms in labor-surplus areas. 

There are special conditions to be met if a firm in labor-surplus 
areas is to be eligible to participate in the set-aside portion of the 
procurement. First, the firm must have submitted a bid upon the 
items not set aside, and, second, its bid must be within 120 percent 
of the highest award made with respect to the quantities not set 
aside. 

Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 also provides that the Director of 
Defense Mobilization may declare an entire industry eligible to special 
treatment as being in a depressed condition. The textile industry has 
been declared a depressed industry and, as such, a certain segment of 
the industry gets preferential treatment in the award of contracts. 
Set-asides of textile procurement and awards are made in the same man- 
ner as set-asides for labor-surplus areas, except that set-asides of textile 
procurement were limited to mills which agreed to work no more than 
80 hours per week in the production of the contract. 

Defense Me anpower Policy No. 4 accounted for $133 million worth 
of orders placed in labor-surplus areas between the time the policy was 
inaugurated and the end of 1956. This amounted to 2.7 cents of every 
dollar of procurement orders placed by the Defense Department in 
these areas. But more than nine-tenths of the value of the preferen- 
tial orders were placed during the first 40 months of the program, and 
only $11 million worth of orders were placed in depressed areas as a 
result of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 in fiscal 1956 and first half 
of fiseal 1957. The decline may be due either to the change of the type 
of supplies purchased by the Defense Department and to the changes 
in the composition of the labor surplus areas or to a less vigorous im- 
plementation of the policy. The value orders placed by the Defense 
De ‘pi: tment in labor-surplus areas resulting from preference accorded 
to these communities is aren in table 10. In addition, the General 
Services Administration has implemented a set-aside policy to aid 
labor surplus areas in September 1956. During the first 6 months of 
operation the GSA has pls aced $900,000 worth of orders in labor sur- 
plus area as a result of this policy. 


TABLE 10 Vet value of military suppl / procure ment actions of $25,000 or ? 
placed an labor-su plu areas and industries, Mar. 20, 1952 -~-Dec. 31, 1956 


10re 


r a -_ 
{In thousands] 


Actions Percent of 

placed as all actions 

F All actions a result of placed as 

preference result of 

preference 
10 $4, 833, 18 $132, 725 2.7 
M 20 to June 30, 1952 1, OS1, 938 41, 567 3.8 
195 820, 117 22, 970 2.8 
1954 ; 557, 425 8, 463 1. 5 

1955 1, 465, 963 47, 770 

1956, 644, 613 4,174 f 
1957 (ist h 263, 130 7, 781 3. { 


Se ce: O e ofthe A t Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) Feb. 27, 1957 
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The 1954 Census of Manufacturing indicates that average annual 
value of shipments per employee in all manufacturing industries was 
about $18,000. On this basis it is possible to measure the impact. of 
the preferential treatment accorded to labor surplus areas by defense 
procurement. The $133 million of orders placed in these areas as a 
result of preference can be equated with about 7,000 man-years of 
direct work. But during the 18 months ending December 31, 1956, 
the man-years of work added by the prefer ‘ential treatment amounted 
to only about 600. Of course, these figures state only the direct. im- 
pact. The preferential treatment causes also an indirect impact by 
increasing the purchasing power of the persons who get jobs as a result 
of the set-aside policies. But when measured in terms of the total 
ee in the labor surplus areas, which has amounted to 
several hundred thousand, the help brought about by preferential 
treatment appears relatively insignificant. 

Preferential treatment is also extended business in labor surplus 
areas under the “Buy American’ Act. The program operates under 
the provisions of Executive Order 10582 issued by the President in 
1954. It provides that a foreign bidder can qualify for a Federal 
Government contract only if his bid is at least 6 percent less than the 
lowest domestic bid. If the low domestic bidder is located in a labor 
surplus area, however, the differential is raised to 12 percent. 

Rapid tax amortization 

Accelerated tax amortization has been designed as a financial in- 
centive for industrial expansion to increase production capacity to 
meet defense requirements. The policy dates back to the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (sec. 124A). It permits qualifying firms to 
write off in 5 years, instead of the longer normal depreciation period, 
that portion of the total plant investment which is certified by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization as related to defense production. 
From the beginning of this accelerated tax amortization program, 
manpower availability has been a basic criterion in evaluating appli- 
cations. 

In November 1953 the Office of Defense Mobilization supplemented 
Defense Mobilization Policy No. 4, and placed additional emphasis 
upon the manpower factor by providing for a larger percentage of 
rapid tax amortization on new or expanded defense facilities located in 
chronic surplus areas. Almost a year later, in September 1954, the 

“chronic” requirement was eliminated and the additional incentive 
was extended to firms locating or expanding in any labor surplus area. 
In either case the special tax amortization privilege s were dependent 
upon the existing defense expansion goals. Thus, the controlling 
factor in the administration of the rapid tax writeofis has been na- 
tional defense rather than availability of surplus manpower. 

The policies granting additional incentives for labor surplus areas 
were adopted after the tax amortization program had passed its peak. 
By that time the vast majority of the 200 expansion goals were com- 
pleted. The effectiveness of the program to aid labor surplus areas 
was further limited by plant location require a inherent in some 
products and facilities (extractive industries) or by the nature of the 
products which offered no long range job opportunities in specific 
areas (pipelines). Special tax amortization considerations were given 
to firms locating in labor surplus areas only if the new job opportuni- 
ties were developed on a long range basis. 
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‘The tax amortization program was designed and implemented with 
the view of expanding defense facilities, and the alleviation of eco- 
nomic distress due to labor surplus has been only a secondary factor. 
Nevertheless, the program has had some substantial impact upon 
some communities. Since November 1953, 64 certificates have been 
issued giving special tax amortization privileges to plants locating in 
surplus labor areas. The additional tax amortization writeoffs given 
to such plants have ranged between 10 to 25 percent of the total 
capital investment for buildings and equipment. The exact addi- 
tional percentage of the total investment on the 5-year amortization 
is determined on a case-by-case basis. The certificates listed in table 
11 represent a total new investment of $277 million or less than | 
percent of the total value of the tax amortization certificates. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization has estimated that the new plants have 
accounted for the creation of 15,600 direct jobs in the labor surplus 
areas or an average investment of about $18,000 per job. The 
ODM estimate may, however, overstate the true impact of the tax 
amortization program upon labor surplus communities since some of 
the firms may have selected the same sites without the incentives 
offered by the program. 





TABLE 1] Rapid tax amortization ertificate im eices or i ) t ) 
facalitie to be located in su pli laho areas, a oft Via wW 
Numbe No Py 
I of ade \ , mal en 
tional en per cert 
slo et Ce! le 
ota 15, 586 $276, 568, 000 
Indian 
La Port 1,000 | Jet engine parts for military air 2, 4883, 000 5 
cralt 
Perre Haut 213 | Electrical equipment 4, 250, 000 ct) 7 
Davenport 00 | Wide sheet and plate aluminum $5, 626, 000 50 PD 
entucky: ( ir 90 Coal cleaning plant 7, 800, 000 ih 60 
yland: Cumberland 820  Twin-ground plate glass 34, 090, 000 60 85 
North Carolir 
Ashevill 2,000 | Nylon 35, 000, 000 4) 65 
Enka 5X) | Research and development 1, 130, 000 40 WO) 
Nylon. 
Ohio: Monroe County 1,000 | Wide aluminum plate facilities 15, 500, 000 0 75 
Pennsylvania 
Blairsville 10) | Metallurgical research and de- 7, 975, 000 DD 75 
ve lopme nt laboratory. 
Brackenridg¢ 25 | Titanium processing 1, 550, 000 65 7 
Clear field 100 | Research and development 5, 520, 000 65 7 
Erie 150 | Aluminum forgings for military 4, 490, 000 65 7 
1ircraft 
Do 75 | Hospital equipment 1, 337, 000 
Philadelphi 40 Landing mats and floatin; 1, 208, 000 60 70 
bridges. 
Pottsvillk 600 | Containers, ammunition 3, 262, 750 50 70 
Wilkes-Barre 150 1, 500, 000 55 70 
Virginia: Covington 200 | Nylon staple fiber 4, 327, 000 40 65 
Ww Ee i . fAluminum welded tubing 1, 734, 000 50 75 
West Virginia: Ravenswood a ae (Aluminum sheet and plats 66, 052, 000 50 75 
Al] other (45 projects 5, 473 11. 820, 000 


Source: Office of Defense Mobilization 


Food-distribution program 

The food-distribution program of the Department of Agriculture 
dates back to 1935. Section 32 of the 1935 Agricultural Act provides 
an annual appropriation to the Department for the general purpose 
of expanding domestie and foreign markets for agricultural commodt- 
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ties. When the supply situation of a commodity is so large that direct 
Government assistance is necessary to avoid acute distress to pro- 
ducers, the Department may use section 32 funds to make surplus 
removal purchase at the time of peak marketing. The commodities 
acquired under section 32 do not move into Gov ernment inventory. 
Instead, they are shipped directly to States for distribution to eligible 
recipients. In addition, section 416 of the 1949 Agricultural Act 
provides that commodities acquired by the (¢ ‘ommodity Credit Cor- 
poration may be donated to school- lunch programs and other eligible 
outlets in the country, if these commodities cannot be sold or bartered. 
The aid extended byt oe ction was broadened in 1955 by the Jennings- 
Clements Act (Public Law 311, 84th Cong.), which provided for the 
use of funds to make wheat flour and cornmeal available to needy 
persons. The distribution of the surplus food is accomplished by 
Federal-State cooperation. The Federal Government pays for the 
packaging and processing of the commodities and for the cost of 
transporting these commodities to central receiving locations within 
the various participating States. At this point, States take over 
responsibility. Operating under an agreement with the Department 
of Agriculture, they arrange for all phases of distribution within the 
State. 

The State distributing agencies are also responsible for the certifi- 
cation of eligible recipients according to standards established by the 
Department of Agriculture. For example, persons in family units 
receiving commodities must be determined to be “needy” by a public 

elfare agency. 

The system for handling donated foods varies from State to State, 
Some States maintain and operate their own warehouses for storage 
and distribution of commodities or use the storage facilities of State 
or county institutions; others rent commercial storage facilities. 
However, the States must assure that the commodities donated by 
the Federal Government do not interfere with regular food markets 
and recipient agencies must agree not to reduce their normal expendi- 
tures for food because of the receipt of donated foods 

Commodities distributed to needy persons included dry beans, 
butter, cheese, corn and cornmeal, wheat and wheat flour, nonfat 
dry milk, sweet-potatoes, cabbage, fresh plums, rice, and shortening. 
A total of 37 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico participated in the 
program in the beginning of 1957. As table 12 indicates, 9 out of the 
19 major surplus markets in January 1957 took advantage of the 
Federal food distribution program. ‘Three major labor markets did 
not qualify for participation because their State did not participate 
in the program and four areas failed to apply for aid, though their 
States participated in the program. The other three labor markets 
in Puerto Rico qualified as of January 1957, when the Commonwealth 
applied for participation in the program. ‘Twenty-five out of the 
fifty-eight smaller iabor market areas classified as having a surplus 
of manpower in January 1957 participated in the Federal food dis- 
tribution program. Almost a quarter of a million persons residing in 
the general areas where the 9 major and the 25 smaller labor mar- 
kets are located received surplus commodities during December 1956. 
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Needy persons in counties eligible for and receiving U 
Agriculture-donated commodities in counties where labor surplus areas were 
January 1957 


| Number of 
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. S Department 


Number of 


State | City or town County ! persons | recipients 4 
eligible 2 
—_ — see Bont oa - aa a saunas oui 
Total . 291, 295 | 246, 969 
| —_—___—_- — —————_ 
MAJOR AREAS | | 
| | 
Rhode Island | Providence .| Providence sae 184 | 184 
Pennsylvania Altoona | Blair 20, 000 | 16, 602 
Johnstown | 9 ambria 38, 300 | 27, 400 
Sa Lackawanna | 19, 504 | 19, 504 
. | Haghton te----------|}Luzerne 26, 577 | 24, 742 
Vest Virginia Charleston Kanawha 17, 279 | 17, 106 
Michigan -. | Muskegon Muskegon 4,212 | 3, 714 
Indiana _- Evansville Vanderburgh 11, 224 | 6, 943 
Terre Haute | Vigo 1, 208 | 1, 068 
MAILLER AREAS | 
| 
Alabama Jasper Walker- 18, 417 | 13, 736 
[hin Canton . Fulton_- 3, 345 3, 186 
Harrisburg. Saline 5, 856 5, 789 
Herrin as W illiamson 7, a 2 | 7, 047 
Murphysboro Jackson 2 2, 570 
West Frankfort Franklin 12, 775 12, 227 
Litehfield a Montgomery. 1,896 | 1, 606 
Mount Vernon | Jefferson 3, 523 3, 345 
. 7 = La Porte 1, 508 1,479 
Vincennes. Knox 1, 726 | 1, 683 
Kan Pittsburg Crawford-- 2, 189 2, 039 
Kent Corbin Whitley_- 9, 445 | 7, 486 
Hazard Perry &, 671 7, 358 
Lexington Fayette 1,415 960 
Madisonville_. Hopkins 2. 008 1, 624 
\Middlesboro Bell 12, 775 | 10, 724 
Harlan Harlan. 8,176 | 5, 591 
Owensboro Davies 8, 863 6, 154 
Paintsville Johnson. 9, 334 8, 231 
Prestonburg Floyd- 8, 978 | 8, 542 
ees }Pike.- 4, 750 | 2, 161 
M Biddeford. \York 1, 864 1, 427 
Sanford J 
M i Iron Mountain Dickinson 2, 953 9 S56 
Monroe Monroe 1, 567 1, 303 
Ww Bridgeton Cumberland 603 600 
Oklah 4 McAlester Pittsburg 10, 121 98 
Count listed do not necessarily cover entire labor market area and in some cases the labor market 
ext is beyond the county area, e. g., Johnstown, Pa 
r tk inty indicated number of persons in needy family units certified as eligible to receive USDA, 
( d oditi ing December 1956 
> For the y indicated number of persons actually receiving commodities during December 1956 
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There is no necessary correlation between the extent of participa- 
tion in the Federal food distribution program and the level of income 
For example, per capita income in 


or the 


. : 
Vorti 


17+} 


xtent of unemployment. 
Carolina is among the lowest in the Nation; 


in 1955 it ranked 


45th among the States, but the State has not applied for aid under 


the proeram. 


Consequently its eight major and smaller areas with 
surplus labor have not benefited from the program. The three major 
labor markets in Massachusetts with a long history of labor surplus 
have also failed to apply for Federal food distribution. A variety of 
reasons prevent local participation, even if the State joins the food 
distribution program. In some cases local pride and desire to avoid 
the st being a “‘depressed area’’ has apparently deterred some 
1unities from participation. 


i7ma of 
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Rural-development program 

The rural development program is a cooperative long-range effort 
involving agencies of various Federal, State, and local governments 
and organizations. It is aimed at alleviating the problems resulting 
from restricted opportunities, limited resources, and inadequate edu- 
cation of 1.5 million farm families. In brief, it is a coordinated attack 
on the many facets of a chronic and serious problem in a few selected 
areas. Its main objective is to mobilize private organizations; farm, 
business, and civic leaders; and Government agencies in a cooperative 
effort to promote balanced economic growth in rural areas with sub- 
stantial numbers of underemployed people. 

The program was initiated in June 1955 when agricultural leaders 
from 27 States where low-income farming is a chronic and serious 
problem, met with representatives from the United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare to consider possible ways and means of furthering the pro- 
eram in agricultural areas characterized by relatively low incomes. 
The program got ac tively under way at the beginning of fiscal 1957, 
when Congress appropriated a total of $2 million for carrying out the 
rural development program. 

The Department of Agriculture, which has the responsibility for 
coordinating the program, emphasizes that the Federal agencies 
involved in the program play only a supporting role. Local and 
State leaders provide direction. The organization on State and 
county level follows somewhat the same pattern. A representative 
rural development committee has been organized in each of the 
participating States. Usually the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is the agency supplying the admin- 
istrative and technical support. Of the 525 members on State com- 
mittees, 80 are from private agencies and 154 are from nonagricultural! 
agencies. On the county level, 45 counties had rural development 
committees in the beginning of 1957, with 1,102 members, an average 
of 25 members per county. Private individuals outnumbered Govy- 
ernment agency representatives about 2 to 1 on organized county 
rural development committees. 

The program is designed to improve the economic base of low- 
income rural areas by 

1. Increasing productivity of low-income farm people in com- 
mercial agriculture ; 

2. Increasing productivity and prospects for employment in 
part-time and nonfarm jobs by encouraging nonagricultural job 
ae in rural areas; 

. Increasing opportunities for young people to secure training 
mi increase the output of productivity ; “and 

4. Generally raising social and economic standards of living in 
low-income rural areas. 

Development programs have been started, by March 1957, in a total 
of 49 pilot cele — 8 areas (2 or more counties) in 24 States. 
There are roughly 111,000 farms in these areas, 81 percent of them 
with sales of less bie an $2,500. The purpose of selecting pilot counties 
is to find the most successful method of gaining economic progress 
in poor rural communities. 

Operations on these development programs can be illustrated by the 
experience of Macon County, Tenn., where the gross value of more 
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than 3 out of 4 commercial farms is less than $2,500 per year. There 
is only 1 factory in the county and the number of boys graduating 
from the agricultural classes in high school exceeds number of available 
farms by 5 to 1. 

The county development committee consists of 12 farmers, 6 busi- 
nessmen and bankers, a local minister, the mayor of the town in the 
county, and representatives of agricultural agencies. Since its initi- 
ation the committee has constructed a small building to house new 
industrial-training classes and was negotiating in March 1957 with 
the Tennessee Department of Vocational Education to get an instruc- 
tor for the classes. It has conducted a survey of labor in the county 
with the aid of the State division of employment security. It has 
also assisted farmers in the selling of eggs, and has conduc ted a cam- 
paign urging small farmers to raise strawberries for a local processor. 
And, finally, it is assisting a farm-business group in talks which would 
lead to the establishment of a factory with potential employment of 
600 in the county. 

Federal agencies have assisted in the program by providing technical 
help as well as financial resources. The State extension service, using 
special Federal funds allocated for the purpose, assigned an assistant 
county agent and a home agent to Macon County (90 such agents or 
specialists have been added | to rural redev elopment. areas). Another 
technician has been placed in the Soil Conservation Service (out of 
42 in other redevelopment areas) and the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration has placed a part-time credit supervisor in the county (out of 
a total of 23 in 8 new FHA offices in pilot counties) 

The Department of Agriculture has, of course, the primary re- 
sponsibility for conducting the rural deve lopment program at the 
Federal level. The Federal Extension Service provides on-the-farm 
assistance to individual farm families and assists in county rural- 
development programs, assembling information, making surveys, 
and advising on organizational procedures. The Farmers’ Home 
Administration provides credit and technical assistance. The credit 
is provided only if it is not obtainable at reasonable rates from private 
lenders in the area. The Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural 
Research Service, and the Agricultural Marketing Service also co- 
operate in the pilot counties in their respective areas of activities. 

A list of the pilot counties and areas by States partic ipating in the 
rural development program in 1956-57 is presented in table 13. Most 
of these counties also appear on the list of 315 low-income counties 
presented in the appendix. 
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TABLE 13.—Pilot counties and areas in the rural-development program, 1956 


Alabama: 
Chilton 
Fayette 

Arkansas: 
Ouachita 
Phillips 
Van Buren 

Georgia: 
Habersham 
Meriwether 
Twiggs 


Wayne 


Illinois: Alexander-Pulaski area 


Indiana: Perry 

Kentucky: 
Butler ! 
Elliot ! 
Metealfe ! 

Louisiana: 
AV oyelles 
Franklin 
Washington 


Maine: Washington 
Maryland: Garrett 


Michigan: 
Delta 
Mackinac 

Minnesota: 
Ca riton 
Hut y»bard 
Itasca 

Mississippi 
Covington 
Holmes 
Tippah 

Missouri: 
Dent 
Douglas 
Tar na 


i Area center, two or more c 


Source: U. S. Departmen 


New Mexico: 
Sandoval 
Santa Fe 

North Carolina: 
Anson 
Bertie 
Wataugs 

Ohio: 

Guernsey 
Monroe 

Oklahoma: 
Cherokee 
Choctaw 

Pennsylvania: Fayette 

South Carolina: 
Berkeley 
Chesterfield 
Bamberg 

Tennessee: 
Grainger 
Hardin 
Macon 
Houston 
Marion 

Texas: 
Camp-Franklin-Titus area 
Cherokee 
Shelby-San Augustine area 

Virginia: 

Carroll 
Cumberland 

West Virginia: 
Lew is 4 

taleigh ! 

Wisconsin: 

Price 
Sawyer 


For fiscal 1957 Congress allotted $2 million for the rural dev 


1 $15 million FHA loan authorization. 





ment program in addition to 
For fiscal 1958 the administr: fica has requested that the appropria- 
tions for the rural development program be almost doubled to $35.8 


million. 
TABLE 14.—Rural development program, Federal budget 

Total F t (O61, O4 $3. 850. 884 
Avricultural Extension Service 640, OOF 1, 940, 00 
Soil Conservation Service 4 QO x 10 
Agricultural Research Service | 404, 300 424 
Agricultural Marketing Service 152. 200 IRy « 
Farmers’ Home Administration 369, 750 387, 242 
Information &. 30) » 
Secretary’s Officc 9,495 | a) OM 


Source: Bureau of the Budget. 
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STATE DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


A new type of development activity at the State level was started 
in Mame in 1949, when the first statewide privately financed develop- 
ment eredit corporation was established in that State. Since then 
development credit corporations have been established and are active 
in the 5 other New England States (though the development corpora- 
tion in Vermont has just started activities) and in 2 other States—-New 
York and North Carolina. Other States including Arkansas, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin have set up or are presently considering establishment 
of similar de ‘velopment credit corporations. Ge nerally there are two 
types of participants in the development credit corporations: (1) pri- 

vate stockholders, normally businessmen, who recognize their interests 
in fostering the industrial development of the State; and (2) institu- 
tional members consisting of lending institutions which commit a 
certain amount of funds to the development corporations. 

In addition to making loans the development corporations fre- 
quently supply management advice when a need for such services is 
apparent. The loans are normally supplied only when the business 
cannot obtain capital from any other sources. 

The development credit corporations have been most active in the 
New England States. As of the end of 1956, the five New England 
States (excluding 2 ermont) with active deve lopme nt corporations had 
made a total of 255 loans valued at $17.8 million. It is interesting to 
note that at ay time only one loan for $8,000 was defaulted. The 
bulk of the loans in the New England States was made to established 
businesses, to assist them in expansion. About a tenth of the loans 
were made to business relocating from other States. 

Normally, the development credit corporation does not make 
special provisions to help depressed areas. In practice, however, 
depressed areas are apparently favored by the development credit 
corporations. For example, more than a quarter of the total loan 
volume of $9.6 million made by the Massachusetts business develop- 
ment credit corporation went to six areas classified as labor surplus 
areas, (New Bedford, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, Milford, and 
Southbridge). Similarly in Connecticut, 4 out of 29 loans totaling 
$242,000—almost a quarter of the total value of loans made by the 
State development corporations—were placed in Danielson, the one 
surplus labor area in that State. 

North Carolina established a State development corporation in 
January 1956. uring the first year of operations the corporation 
raised over a million dollars from more than 1,800 stockholders, and 
an additional $3.3 million was pledged to it. The corporation ap- 
proved a total of 28 loans valued at $1.7 million and rejected 47 
applications. About a sixth of the total value of the loans went to 
labor surplus areas. The average loan made by the North Carolina 
Business Development Corporation was appreciably smaller than in 
the New England States. 

Arkansas established a State development corporation in March 
1957 somewhat similar to the New England organizations. The first 
$1 million invested in the corporation must be by private interests who 
purchase stock from the corporation. Thereafter the State govern- 
ment is authorized to purchase $5 million of the corporation’s bonds 
and to match an additional $5 million of private purchases of bonds 
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sold by the development corporation. Control of the corporation is 
vested with the private stockholders. 

Thus far, Pennsylvania has been the only State which has created 
a special agency to assist labor-surplus areas. In 1956, Pennsylvania 
established the State Industrial Development Authority with a $5 
million revolving fund. Loans are limited to nonprofit industrial 
development agencies whose object is to promote industrial develop- 
ment in distressed areas. 

To qualify as a “critical economic area” a labor market must have 
not less than 6 percent of its labor force unemployed for a period of 
not less than 3 years or 9 percent for not less than 18 months. An 
industrial development agency which applies for a loan must supply 
at least 20 percent of the cost of the project, while the State authorities 
may lend up to 30 percent. To secure a loan an agency must guarantee 
the State authorities that the project will not cause the removal of a 
plant from one area of the State to another area of the State. 

The State authorities may also make grants to industrial-develop- 
ment agencies in critical areas on a matching basis for promotional 
programs and make surveys and investigations of the resources of 
their respective areas. The grants may not exceed 10 cents per in- 
habitant of the county or counties represented by the agency. The 
loans of the Pennsylvania authorities are limited to the establish- 
ment of manufacturing plants. It is not clear why this limitation 
was written into the law. 

Almost all States (California and Texas are the only exceptions) 
have designated agencies whose function is to promote economic 
development. In some cases the heads of these agencies—variously 
known as planning boards, industrial commissions, economic councils, 
and the like—hold State cabinet rank. 

Advertising is the major activity of the State development organiza- 
tions. According to a study by Prof. Robert A. Love (Blueprints for 
the Future, Banking, August 1956, p. 59) the State and Territorial 
development agencies spent during fiscal 1956 in excess of $11 million 
on promotion. The expenditures by State ranged from $1 million 
for Florida to $30,000 for Hlinois. Other States that spend in excess 
of $400,000 for promotion of economic activities included Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. The $11 million total apparently does not represent 
all the State expenditure for economic promotion, because a number 
of States reported only the expenses for direct advertising and did 
not include administrative and other costs. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


There exists at least one development group in practically evei 
labor surplus area. It is generaliv agreed that any attempt by the 
Kederal Government to assist labor surplus areas must be accom- 
plished in the close cooperation with the local development groups. 
Any program that the Federal Government may undertake to alleviate 
economic conditions in labor surplus areas 1s, therefore, closely related 
to the activities of the local development groups. 

In addition to the economic-development activities at State level, 
hundreds of communities throughout the country have their own 
development agencies. Most metropolitan areas and many smaller 
centers have planning commissions, economic development councils, 


‘Vv 
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or industrial development boards. Supplementing the work of the 
official city bodies are about 2,000 privately sponsored community 
industrial development corporations or foundations, usually supported 
by local chambers of commerce, organized labor, civic groups, inde- 
pende nt business establishments, and private citizens. 

The basic function of these development organizations is to strength- 
en and expand the economic base of their communities by attracting new 
industries, helping local industries expand operations, or assisting 
local men in starting new industrial ventures. Practically every one 
of the labor-surplus areas in the country has one or more of these 
organizations. 

The industrial development techniques employed by these groups 
vary from time to time and from place to place to suit local conditions. 
Some operate on a profit basis, while others perform their services at 
cost or gratis. Nevertheless, all the development corporations are 
motivated by the same objective—the creation of new jobs in the 
community. The activities of the local de ‘velopme nt organizations 
can be classified into three major categories: (1) financial, (2) 
estate development and construction, and (3) technical 
and counseling. 


real 
assistance 


fk ipnanerial SETVICES 


Industrial development corporations do not compete with private 
lending agencies. According to the preliminary results of an un- 
published study dealing with industrial-development corporations 
conducted in 1956, two-thirds of the development corporations 
extended credit under terms identical with those prevailing in the 
local money markets.' However, the developme nt groups were apt 
to take greater risks than the traditional lenders. It was common for 
the bnetog corporations to supplement the loans of conventional 
lenders by participating with the latter in extending lines of credit 
In such cases, the development corporations took second mortgages, 
while the conventional lenders reduce their risks by taking first 
mortgages. 

The preliminary results of the Area Development Office study also 
indicate that about 1 out of every 8 local industrial-development cor- 
porations made outright gifts or interest-free loans to induce new busi- 
ness to settle in their respective localities. 

Another common practice of development groups was to assist a 
business prospect by purchasing a proportion of his stock and thus 
making capital available to him. Some development groups guar- 
antee loans made to industrial prospects by conventional lenders. 


Real estate and construction 


The activities of development groups in this area were as varied 


in the area of granting financial assistance. Almost all development 
corporations prepare and disseminate lists of available industrial land 
or buildings. About half have taken options on suitable land ov 
buildings or have purchased property for future development and 


disposal. Where adequate industrial sites were scarce, some groups 


held property for sale, lease, or even outright grant to new or expanding 





firms. Sometimes thev developed an sridhustial district or ees an 

The study was prepared by M John Rentz, of the Area Development Office, 1 S. Departr 
‘ommerc« lhe statisties on local development corporations in this section are based on th ( 
ng 3,007 development corporations, about one-third of which are no longer in existener 
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area set aside for a community of industries, already subdivided, with 
utilities, streets, and rail sidings installed. 

One out of every seven development groups were found to purchase 
existing factory facilities. In applying this technique the groups 
bought the building, refurbished it somewhat, then rented space to 
tenants, or sold the building to an industrial purchaser. The activities 
of the Manchester, N. H., development group illustrates this technique. 
In July 1936 a group of local citizens in Manchester, N. H., aided by 
sympathetic local bankers, bought the buildings of Amoskeag Mills, 
which was shutting down its 11,000-man operation. Initially the 
group sought several small textile firms to use the old mills, and 
eventually went into the textile business itself. Fortunately for the 
community, the group’s leaders also found manufacturers in other 
fields who needed space. In a relatively short period of time 60 per- 
cent of the space was rented at low rates to 124 diversified firms em- 
ploying nearly 12,000 people. 

Similarly, after World War II, a group in Talladega, Ala., bought 
a 40-building surplus war plant from the War Assets Administration. 
Within a few years all the buildings were sold or leased to 20 different 
concerns employing about 1,000 persons. 

But in many cases management is loath to move into outmoded 
quarters in old-fashioned, loft-type buildings. It prefers modern, one- 
story plants, especially designed for single-line production methods. 
About 80 percent of the Nation’s industrial de ‘velopment corporations 
have indicated that they would build a plant for a prospect. But less 
than 40 percent actually have done so. Among the 1,200 develop- 
ment groups that have built one or more plants, 8 out of every 9 re- 
quire a prospect to sign a contract or lease before they would begin 
work. Once a contract or lease was signed, the community corpora- 
tion would construct the building to the prospect’s specifications, so 
long as those specifications would not make the plant unsuitable for 
different use in the future. 

Banks and insurance companies often participate in these ventures 
by lending construction money, covered by a first mortgage in the 
amount of 30 to 85 percent of the plant’s value. The development 
group puts up the remaining money, which it raises either by tap- 
ping its capital, by soliciting new contributions, by borrowing from a 
quasi-official State agency, by selling second mortgage debentures, or 
by finding a private lender willing to take a second mortgage. 

The Tyler (Tex.) Industrial Foundation, a nonprofit stock corpora- 
tion, has built 8 new plants for industries that have been induced to 
settle in Tyler during the past 10 years. Employment in these plants 
ranges from 50 to 2,000 each. The foundation has constructed facili- 
ties valued at approximately $2,500,000 by investing the $350,000 
it raised through local stock sales, by borrowing from local banks and 
insurance companies, and by selling one of its plants at a small profit. 
The companies that have been helped by the foundation have invested 
in Tyler an additional $10 million in plant and equipment, on which 
they pay annual taxes of nearly $21,000. 

Some communities had acquired speculative buildings—buildings 
constructed without any specific prospect in sight. Such buildings 
usually have easily converted shells, with sturdy walls and ceilings, 
floors that could be easily strengthened if need be, and utilities 
roughed in. With these buildings available for immediate occupancy 
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or, at least, easily convertible to a prospect’s needs, the communities 
find themselves more attractive to industry, as new firms can start 
operation in the new locations more rapidly. The Office of Area 
Development Survey found in 1956 that 62 community corporations 
in 32 States held speculative buildings. 

The activities of the Greater Burlington (Vt.) Industrial Corpora- 
tion is illustrative of the experience of development groups which 
engage in speculative buildings. In 1954 manufacturing employ- 
ment in the area was concentrated in two large concerns. Serious 
unemployment problems developed when one of these plants closed 
and the other reduced employment. 

Civic officials and leaders founded the development corporation with 
the active cooperation of local bankers. A total of $250,000 was 
raised through donations and sale of 8-year, 4.5 percent debentures. 
The funds were used for the preparation of an industrial park and the 
construction, on speculation, of a 39,000-square-foot plant. The 
plans of the building were drawn so as to appeal to the greatest 
number of potential occupants. The efforts paid off when a national 
electronics concern decided to establish a branch in Burlington and a 
few smaller companies located in the area. Thus Burlington resolved 
its labor surplus problems without the benefit of outside help. 

Similarly the new Industrial Plants Foundation, of Lowell, Mass., 
has built new plants in order to attract industry. The availability of 
new modern plants in the city seems to have been a major factor for 
attracting new industry into this area, which has been characterized 
as ¢ -hronically depressed. 


Technical assistance and counseling services 


Many industrial development corporations provide some sort of 
management or technical assistance to help a prospect locate in the 
community or to save an industry from moving out. Some groups, 
like the chamber of commerce in Worcester, Mass., maintain their 
own staffs of technical experts in management, production engineer- 
ing, traffic, marketing, and other aspects of business. Other groups 
depended entirely upon the chamber of commerce or other organiza- 
tions to provide these services. 

A Pittsburgh group has a staff of experts in engineering, marketing 
and management equipped to give assistance ‘to local firms. An 
advisory committee consisting of retired persons with a wealth of 
experience is available to assist on problems outside the capabilities 
of the staff. This top-level management experience is available to 
small business or new business in the community at a nominal charge 
or even free of charge. An Ohio group has an advisory counc il, 
similar to the advisory committee of the Pittsburgh group, which 
meets periodically to consider problems put to it by small manu- 
facturers. A group in Oregon obtained the free services of engineers 
and management consultants employed by a nearby public utilities 
corporation. 

Sesides extolling the virtues of their respective communities, 
development corporations also engage in advertising local industry 
and products. For example, the Scranton group prepares brochures 
identifying local manufacturers and their products. Other groups, 
when advertising for new business, mentioned the companies that have 
located in the community as a result of the groups’ activities, as 
shown in the following illustration. 
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In addition to the three types of services—financial, real estate and 
technical—discussed above, development groups have engaged in a 
variety of activities to attract new business or keep established 
industries. For example, industrial development corporations have 
furnished free utilities to clients, met new employers’ payrolls, and 
established vocational training schools to provide trained employees 
for prospects. 

Deve lopme nt activities in a labor surplus area 

The development groups in the anthracite area of northeast Penn- 
svivania illustrate the type of activities in which these organizations 
may undertake in a chronic labor surplus area. 

In this area 25 industrial development corporations were active 
at the time of the survey looking for ways and means of getting new 
industries. These groups had raised in excess of $23.6 million by sale 
of stock or bonds and by outright contributions from the public. 
They had participated in the financing of 122 different plants now 
employing in excess of 18,000 pe ople. Annual payrolls generated by 
these plants amounted to nearly $55 million, and more projects were 
in the mill. 

Scranton, the largest community in this area, had four different 
corporations devoted exclusively to industrial development. The 
oldest of these dates back to 1914, when some community leaders fore- 
saw the dangers inherent in dependence upon one industry for income. 
With the rise of unemployment in the post-World War II period, the 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce formed two more corporations. 
First of these was the Scranton Plan Corporation, formed in 1946 for 
the sole purpose of buying a surplus Government war plant and leasing 
it at nominal rental to a prospective employer. This venture was 
successful and the company cre rated 600 jobs. 

The same year the chamber formed the Scranton-Lackawanna In- 
dustrial Building Co. (SLIBCO), which sold $1.3 million of 4 percent 
first mortgage debentures to local people. The purpose of this group 
was to build plants either to a prospect’s specifications or on a specu- 
lative basis in the hope of attracting industry in immediate need of 
new, modern facilities. In the past decade SLIBCO has erected 11 
new bd ail lings, all of which were rented to occupants who employed 
more than 2,000 people. Income from rentals serves to amortize the 
bond i issues. 

Meanwhile, the Scranton banks banded together to create a $1 
million credit pool from which private firms could borrow first-mort- 
gage money up to 50 percent of their building’s value. But even 


though risks were shared, State laws and sound banking practices 
prevented this pool from participating in a sufficient number of 
ventures. Accordingly, in 1950 the nonprofit Lackawanna Industrial 


Fund Enterprises (LIFE) was formed to provide a revolving fund 
from which industries could borrow for plant construction. LIFE 
could take risks the banks could not take. It could, moreover, 
provide second mortgage money when needed. Local citizens gave 
more than $1.5 million to LIFE, which parlayed the money into 
S new firms emploving more than 5,000 workers. 

The 4 corporations had spent nearly $16 million to construct or 
finance 22 different plants, all of which were occupied and provided, 
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according to the survey, employment for more than 8,500 people with 
a payroll in excess of $14 million. 

Despite the successful efforts of the development corporations, 
however, Scranton remains a labor surplus area with almost 1 out of 
10 persons in the labor force unemployed, and the population of the 
city has been declining over the past two decades. 

Of course not all the local industrial development corporations 
have been successful. It is generally difficult to assess the success 
of these local activities since most communities would not want to 
admit failure. Proponents of local development corporations have 
pointed to many communities which have expanded their economic 
base and, in many cases, have reduced unemployment or underem- 
ployment in the area. On the other hand, some students of the 
problem have suggested that in some of these communities new jobs 
have been secured by downgrading labor and that the new jobs pay 
lower wages than prevailed formerly in the community. 











CHAPTER 4 


AREA DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES IN 84TH AND 85TH 
CONGRESSES 


Numerous bills were introduced in the 84th Congress whose purpose 
was to help depressed or low-income areas. Three of these bills re- 
ceived the most active consideration: the administration-sponsored 
S. 2892, the Area Assistance Act of 1956 (introduced by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith and 26 other Republican Senators); S. 2663 (intro- 
duced by Senator Paul H. Douglas and 7 other Democratic Senators) ; 
and H. R. 11811 (introduced by Congressman Brent Spence). The 
original S. 2663, which was introduced in July 1955, underwent radi- 
cal changes and was approved by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Putlic Welfare. This bill passed the Senate on July 26, 1956, 
by a vote of 60 to 30 with some substantive as well as technical amend- 
ments by Senator J. W. Fulbright. H.R. 11811 was reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives on June 29, 1956. The minority offered some substantive sup- 
plementary views, but otherwise supported the bill. However, the 
Committee on Rules declined to give a special order on H. R. 11811, 
and the bill did not reach the House floor. 

The above three bills were reintroduced in the 85th Congress with 
only minor changes. The following analysis will outline the basic 
provisions of the three bills and emphasize the points of difference 
both in their approach and in specific provisions. Changes intro- 
duced in the 1957 versions of the bills are also shown. 


TITLE 


The original Douglas bill was entitled ‘Depressed Area Act.” 
During the hearings a number of witnesses objected to the psycho- 
logical implications of this title and in its amended version the title 
of the bill was changed to the‘‘Area Redevelopment Act.’’? The same 
title was also used for earlier H. R. 11811. The administration bill 
was entitled the ‘“‘Area Assistance Act of 1956.” 


PURPOSE OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


As indicated by the title, the purpose of the original Douglas bill 
was to assist depressed industrial areas only. The revised version 
of the bill and the Spence bill contained prov isions aimed at alleviating 
underemployment within rural areas. The Fulbright amendment 
introduced on the floor of the Senate strengthened the provisions to 
aid rural low-income areas. The administration bill contained no 
provisions to aid low-income rural areas. Its provisions were aimed 
at providing assistance to areas with substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment only. The object of the bill was to create new employment 
opportunities by expanding the economic base of the areas without 
reducing employment in other areas of the United States. In addi- 
tion, the Douglas bill contained strong provisions to prevent Federal 
assistance to so-called run-away shops. This provision was weakened 
on the floor of the Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Both the Spence and the revised Douglas bills called for the creation 
of an independent area redevelopment administration with an admin- 
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istrator and an advisory committee consisting of the heads of 11 other 
Federal agencies and a national public advisory committee of 12 
members. The administration would have created an area assistance 
administration in the Department of Commerce. The administrator 
would have held the rank of Assistant Secretary in the Department 
and been aided by an advisory board consisting of the heads of the 
major Federal bureaus. This difference served as a focal point of 
controversy on the floor of the Senate. A move to change the Douglas 
bill to provide that the administration of the bill would be located in 
the Department of Commerce was defeated on the floor of the Senate 
on a straight-party vote with the Democrats supporting the Douglas 
separate administration approach and the Republicans supporting the 
provision establishing the administration of the area development. bill 
in the Department of Commerce. Similarly, in the report of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency all the minority members 
were opposed to the prevision of the bill calling for a new Area 
Redevelopment Administgation. This was only one of three points 
on which the minority fi the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency took exception to the provisions of the Spence bill. 


CRITERIA FOR AREA ELIGIBILITY 


The depressed-area bill provided that aid would be granted only to 
labor markets where the level of unemployment prior to application 
for aid was 9 percent of the total labor market force for a period of 
18 months or 6 percent for 3 years. This provision was criticized as 
too stringent in the hearings on the bill, and the revised S. 2663 
changed the area eligibility requirements for industrial communities 
to 12 percent une mployme nt for 12 months, or 8 percent for 15 out 
of 18 months, or 6 percent for 8 months in each of the preceding 2 
vears. In addition, it designated as rural redevelopment areas those 
rural communities in which (as determined by the administrator) 
there existed the largest number and percentage of low-income farm 
families, and a condition of substantial and persistent unemployment. 
The administrator could designate a maximum of 300 counties—not 
more than 15 counties in any one State—as redevelopment areas. 
This restriction to 300 counties and 15 in each State, was removed 
on the floor of the Senate by the Fulbright amendments. 

The administration bill designated as areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment labor markets where unemployment was at 
least 8 percent of the total labor force for the major part of each of the 
preceding 2 vears. It provided, however, that nongrant technical 
assistance was to be available to all areas regardless of their levels of 
unemployment or underemployment. Under the Spence bill, eligi- 
bility of industrial areas was dependent upon 8-percent unemploy- 
ment, adjusted seasonally, for the major portion of each of the 
preceding years, or 12 percent for at least 6 months. The criteria 
for rural areas were the same as in ns Douglas bill. Neither the 
Spence nor the Douglas bill provided clear distinction between rural 
and industrial areas. In addition, both bills authorized the adminis- 
trator to designate industrial areas as eligible for assistance, even if 
they did not meet the specific eligibility requirements listed in the 
bills. .A comparison of the methods and criteria for determining eligi- 
bility under the above programs is summarized in the attached chart. 
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LOCAL AND STATE COMMITTEES 


The Douglas and Spence bills required the administrator to desig- 
nate local redevelopment committees composed of at least 7 members 
representing as nearly as possible labor, commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural groups as well as the public generally. The Spence bill 
as reported by the committee increased the membership of the local 
committees to 9 and provided for representation of local government. 
The function of the local redevelopment committees was to prepare 
plans and cost estimates of the project proposed by the area. The 
administrator was allowed a maximum of $1.5 million for the purposes 
of assisting in the work of the local and regional committees. He 
could expend aid to local redevelopment areas without the approval 
of the States and modify all or part of the plans submitted by 10 local 
committees under the grant provisions of the bill. On the other hand, 
under the administration bill the area redevelopment committees 
were to be selected locally and loan assistance could be extended only 
upon the approval of the State or the State agency responsible for 
economic development. This was another point on which the mi- 
nority members of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
took issue with the committee report. The minority members 
favored the administration approach rather than the one provided for 
in H. R. 11811. They insisted that the members on the local com- 
mittees should be selected locally, and confirmed by the State gov- 
ernor, rather than be appointed by the Administrator in Washington. 
Representative Spence in his committee report defended the need 
for central control on the basis that labor market areas overlap 
political boundaries and in order to ascertain the effectiveness of 
the program it would be necessary that the Administrator would 
designate the appropriate boundaries of the areas entitled to assist- 
ance as well as the committees that would represent these areas. 

Both the revised Douglas bill and the Spence bill provided for the 
establishment of a revolving fund (of $225 million under the Douglas 
bill and $250 million under the Spence bill) to be used for loans and a 
fund of $50 million for public-facilities grants for redevelopment areas. 
The bills established three separate types of revolving funds: (1) $100 
million for projects in industrial redevelopment areas; (2) $50 million 
for projects in rural redevelopment areas, and (3) $75 million (Douglas 
and $100 million (Spence) for loans for public facilities in the redevelop- 
ment areas without distinction between industrial and rural com- 
munities. The revolving funds for rural redevelopment areas carried 
a limitation that a total amount of loans which might be outstanding 
at any one time in any one State could not exceed $2.5 million accord- 
ing to S. 2663, and $7.5 million according to H. R. 11811. The limi- 
tation on loans that could be extended to any one State was raised on 
the floor of the Senate to a maximum of $6 million and the total 
amount that was to be made available to rural communities was 
doubled to $100 million. These provisions were retained in 5S. 964, 
which Senator Douglas introduced in the 85th Congress. 

Both bills also authorized an appropriation of $50 million for 
grants for public facilities to be used within the development areas. 

The Administration bill provided for one revolving fund of $50 
million to be used for making loans to areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 
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USE OF LOANS AND GRANTS 


The revised Douglas bill and the Spence bill provided for three 
types of Federal financial assistance to redevelopment areas: (1) 
Loans to assist in financing industrial and commercial projects in 
rural and industrial redevelopment areas; (2) loans to assist in financ- 
ing public-facilities projects in rural and industrial redevelopment 
areas; and (3) grants to assist in financing public-facilities projects in 
rural and industrial redevelopment areas. 

The loans for industrial grants and other facilities could be used for 
the purchase and development of plants for industrial use; construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alterations of industrial plants of other facilities, 
and the purchase of machinery or equipment. 

Loans under the administration bill could be used for developing 
industrial sites, constructing new factories, and modernizing old 
factories. 

LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Under both the Douglas and Spence bills, loans for public facilities 
could be made at the request of the State and could be used for 
a the purchase or development of a plant for public-facility 
usage and the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of public facilities within any of the redevelopment area 
The administration bill did not have funds specifically earmarked for 
this function, but provided for one fund from which loans could be 
made for public facilities and other purposes. Loans could not be 
made without State request. 


GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Grants for publie facilities were provided only in the Douglas and 
Spence bills. These grants could be used in the same way as loans 
made for improvement of public facilities. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The administration and the Spence proposals amended title 1 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize aid to labor-surplus areas under the 
urban renewal program. The amendment would have relieved rede- 
velopment areas of the current requirements that certain types of 
urban renewal be primarily for residential use. The bills also pro- 
vided that applications from urban renewal areas should receive 
priority under title 2 of the Housing Amendments of 1955. The 
Spence bill limited such aid to $15 million in the form of loans and 


S151 ae in the form of grants to any one State. The administra- 
tion bill did not specify any allocation of funds. 
Th 1957 Douglas bill (S. 964) authorizes the Housing and Home 


ee e Administrator to use slum clearance and urban renewal 
projects in redevelopment areas for industrial and commercial rebuild- 
ing with regard to the above limitations. This authorization is subject 
to the limitation that not more than 10 percent of the funds authorized 
under existing law for loans or capital grants for slum clearance and 
urban renewal can be utilized under this provision. 
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LOANS POLICLES AND LIMITATIONS 


All the bills provided certain limitations on the lending of funds 
and prescribed certain practices for the borrowers. 

1. Lasting improvement. The loans were to be made only for 
purposes of achieving lasting improvement in local economic 
conditions. 

2. Private funds not available. The Administrator could make 
the loans only when private funds were not available. 

Assurance of repayment. Funds could be made only when 
there was a reasonable assurance that the borrowers could repay 
the loans. In the case of the Douglas bill this provision was 
added on the floor of the Senate. 

4. Extent of Federal participation. The administration bill 
limited participation to 25 percent of the cost of a project and 
the loans were not to be given for a period longer than 20 years. 
The 1957 bill (S. 1433) raises Federal participation to 35 percent 
and extends maturities to 25 years. Under the Spence bill Fed- 
eral participation could not exceed two-thirds of the cost of the 
project and the period of the loan could not exceed 40 years 
while under oa Douglas bill the extent of Federal participation 
was raised to 75 percent and the period of the loan could not 
exceed 40 ei the same as in the Spence bill. 

State and local partici pation 


The administration bill provided that 15 percent of the total cost 
of the loan had to be supplied by the State or local development 
organization as equity ¢ apital. The Douglas and Spence bills required 
that State and local participation be at Ye ast 10 percent of the total 
cost of the project but not in excess of 25 percent. In addition, in the 
case of industrial redevelopment areas, 5 percent of the cost of the 
project had to come from private sources. 

Efe cts upon other areas 


The administration bill provided that loans made by the Federal 
Government should not be extended to assist establishments relocating 
from one area to another when such assistance would cause substantial 
detriments to the area of the original location. The Douglas bill 
provided more specifically that loans would not result in the transferra] 
of business operations conducted by the borrower which would effect a 
reduction of employment in any other area within the United States 
This provision was eliminated from the Douglas bill on the floor of the 
Senate by the Fulbright amendment. The Spence bill flatly barred 
any Federal loan which would result in relocation of industry. 
Interest rate 


Only the Douglas bill had tow provisions on interest rates 
to be charged on the een The bill provided that the interest rate 
on the loans would be equal to the interest rates paid by the Ad- 
ministrator on the funds obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury 
plus % of 1 percent per year. 


Loans for public facilities— Limitations 


The provisions for loans for public facilities were the same as for 
industrial plants and other facilities except that private capital par- 
ticipation, in addition to State and local funds, was not required 
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Grants for public facilities Provisions and limitations 
The administration bill made no provisions for grants for public 
facilities. The provisions and limitations on grants for public facilities 
were similar in the Douglas and Spence bills. 
As in the case of the loans, the project under consideration had 
to provide more than temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment. The Administrator was to ascertain that the 
project upon completion would be in a position to expand the economic 
base of the community and that the project would not be undertaken 
ithout the assistance of a grant. The extent of Federal participation 
and grant was to depend upon the extent of the communities’ ability 
to contribute to the cost of the project. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The administration bill provided that technical assistance may be 
vranted to areas for the purposes of developing potentialities for 
economic growth of labor surplus areas. But nongrant technical 
assistance could be made available to all areas. The bill provided $1.5 
million for technical assistance grants. 

The Spence and Douglas bills provided technical assistance only 
to area redevelopment communities. Technical assistance could be 
made available from information available within the Federal Govern- 
ment or through contractual arrangements with private individuals or 
institutions. The Douglas and Spence bills did not provide any 
specific funds for technical assistance, but allocated $1.5 million to 
local redevelopment committees which these organizations could 
expend to pay for staff and other purposes. In the 1957 bill, Senator 
Douglas would authorize an additional $4.5 million for technical 


assistance, 


FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 


Only the Douglas bill contained spec ial provisions favoring develop- 


ment areas in Federal procurement. The bill urged that F ederal pro- 
curement contracts be awarded to firms located within a development 


area to the extent that the procurement objectives would permit. It 
also encouraged the awarding of contracts within development areas 
by permitting the setting aside of portions of the procurement for 
negotiating exclusively with firms located in such areas and by allow- 
ing the firms in development areas to match the lowest bid under con- 
tract after the expiration date for the bid has been closed. In cases 
where the firms in the development areas could meet the lowest bid, 
the contract would be awarded to the firm in the development area. 
This provision was deleted from the bill by the Fulbright amendment 
on the floor of the Senate. 


RAPID TAX AMORTIZATION 


The original Douglas bill contained special provisions granting spe- 
cial rapid tax amortization privileges to firms locating in labor surplus 
areas. This provision was omitted from the revised version of the 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


Under the administration bill the Secretary of Labor was to provide 
advice and technical assistance in developing and carrying out a pro- 
gram to increase employability of labor force. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was to provide assistance, financial 
and otherwise, to the State vocational educational agencies for voca- 
tional trainng. The Douglas and Spence bills required in addition 
that persons undergoing training for a new job would become eligible 
for weekly training payments if they were unemployed while they 
underwent the traming and were not receiving unemployment com- 
pensation. The trainmg payments were limited to a period of 13 
weeks, and the amount of such payments was to be equal to the amount 
of the average weekly unemployment compensation payments pay: able 
in the State. The training payments were only to be availal ble in 
area redevelopment communities. The minority in the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee took exception to the provision of sub- 
sistence payments, stating that this function should remain a State 
responsibility. 
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Fannin 
Gilmer 
Hancock 
Liberty 
Mario1 
Murray 
Quitman 
Rabun 
R indolph 


Stewart 


ASSISTANCE 


Le 


j 
él 


TO 


of 


301 to 500: “ving index 


90 
SY 
90 | 
90 | 
90 | 
89 | 
Q7 | 
YQ 
QO 
46 
Q3 
97 
91 | 
94 | 
90 | 
93 | 


Q9 


83 


S4 
85 
81 
83 
SS 
=) 


7) 


(Z 
76 
81 
S4 
SO 


LABOR 


lowest in levels of living of farm operator 
United States, 195 


¢ 


2 counties in lowest 301 


SURPLUS AREAS 
Continued 


GEORGIA continued 


| 29 counties in lowest 301 to 500 


Appling 
Atkinson 
Brantley 
Brooks 
Charlton 
Clinch 
Coffee 
Decatur 
Early 
Echols 
Evans 
Fayet te 
Creene 
Hart 

He ard 
Jeff Davis 
Johnson 
Lanier 


Long 
Montgomery 
Pierce 


Serey eh 
Taliaferro 
Tattnall 
Treutlen 
Wavne 
Wheeler 
White 
Wilcox 


ILLINOIS 


Hardin 


Pope 


KENTUCKY 


36 counties in lowest 300: 


Adair 
Breathitt 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey 
Clay 

( ‘linton 
Cumberland 
IX<dmonson 
Elliott 
Estill 
Floyd 
Grayson 
Greenup 
Jackson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laurel 
Law rence 
Lee 
Lewis 
Magoffin 
Menifec 


amalie Ss, 


to 500: 





for the 


Level of 

living inde. 

95 

96 

93 
Q] 
44 
O4 
Q4 
93 
92 
4 
qQ 
Q7 
Q4 
92 
93 
97 
Of 
6H 
93 
9] 
93 


Q4 
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List of 500 counties ranked lowest in levels of living of farm operator families, for the 
United States, 1954——Continued 








KENTUCKY con, bl LOUISIANNA-—COn. 
Level of Level of 

36 counties in lowest 300—Con. living index | 36 counties in lowest 300—Con., 4oing index 
Metcalf 88 | Greene ie ee | 
Monro SS | Hinds____ in wie ji rir 
Morgan 75 | Holmes Cs i 71 
Owsley 64 | Humphreys ime ae 
Pike 69 | Itawamba eS 
Powell 83 | Jasper _ - 83 
Pulaski ‘ 83 | Jefferson _ _ 63 
Rockeastle 70 | Jefferson Davis : 79 
Rowan__- aa 74 | Kemper aa 57 
Russell ; 85 Lafayette __ __ eaitastadl oe 
Wayne__- 70 Lamar , 85 
Whitley_. 72 Lauderdale 88 
Wolfe ; 67 Lawrence 70 
2 counties in lowest 301 to 500: Leake__- 83 
Breckinridge___- = i 89 | Lefiore . 
Green___- 89 Lowndes 86 
Madison _ _~ 60 
LOUISIANA Marion 88 
11 counties in lowest 300: Marshall - - 67 
Catahoula__.- 86 | Neshoba ' 79 
De Sota ; : Q3 | Newton 79 
East Feliciana___- 76 | Noxubee - _ - 60 
Morchouse / — | Oktibbeha 70 
Natchitoches Sally cae | Panola_ 87 
Red River : =< /ia Perry 8] 
Sabine . / — Pontotoc = en 
St Landry 7 97 | Quitman _ __ 83 
West Carroll Rapes =o aN Sharkey --_- aaa 84 
West Feliciana ss 714 Simpson ____-- -“--- 76 
Winn nm 87 | Smith___- oe Be 83 
12 counties in lowest 301 to 500: Tallahatchie- Se econ - 85 
Avoyelles oes cc ad e 95 Tate- cbabiial a tonle ieandin ae eS 2 
Bienville eek ahaa 93 | Tippeh___.........---..--- - 8 
Caldwell Le 92 | PRR sie ain cons as 86 
Claiborne ; hace 96 Tunica ae ae i i a oe en ts arse 79 
Concordia ; ca : 96 Walthall. Se aeenaso sn enwees 88 
Evangeline = ents 92 Warren 2c2o---- merece ecesecs= 87 
Franklin ; , 94 Wayne -------+----- --- 76 
Grant - 91 | Webster ___------- - - 84 
a ee Wilkinson _ - se €0 
Richland _____- ote 97 Winston -- .----- ------ 73 
ea ee 91 | Yalobusha____- - — 76 
DOU ot 90 Yazoo. _....-- ~-------- 31 

57 counties in lowest 300: 14 counties in lowest 301 to 500: 
Adame ; 78 | Aleorn ae, ae 
Amite ; 78 Bolivar ee 92 
Attala _ 76 Covington iw, oa 
Benton 69 De Sota_- _ 92 
Calhoun R80 Grenada - 2 89 
Carroll 85 Issaquena - - 89 
Chickesaw 77 Monroe _ 90 
Choctaw 73 Montgomery 2 
Claiborne 68 Prentis- 97 
Clarke 7 Rankin eet 90 
Clav 75 Scott - - : . 92 
Coahoma : Sunflower _ _ _- ‘ ye Se 


77 oi 
Copiah 82] I nion - rou 92 
Franklin 85 | Washington s a 95 
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List of 500 counties ranked lowest in levels of living of farm operator families, for 
United States, 1954- 


MISSOURI 


9 counties in lowest 300: 
Butler _ 
Carter 
Douglas 
Ozark 
Reynolds 
tipley 
Shannon 
Taney 
Wayne 
6 counties in lowest 301 to 500: 
Howell 
[ron 
Oregon 
Stone 
Vernon 


Wright 
NEW MEXICO 


2 counties in lowest 300: 

Mora 

San Miguel 
2 counties in lowest 301 to 500: 
Sierra 


Socorro 


NORTH CAROLINA 


16 counties in lowest 300: 
Alleghany 
Ashe 
Avery 
Bladen 
Cherokee 
Clay 
Graham 
Jackson 
Macon 
Madison 
Me Dowell 
Mitchell 
Swain 
Warren 
Watauga 
Yancey 

16 counties in lowest 301 
Anson 
Brunswick 
Caswell 
Columbus 
Duplin 
Halifax 
Hyde 
Montgomery 
New Hanover 
Onslow 
Pender 
Scotland 
Transylvania 
Tyrrell 
Washington 
Wilkes 


to 500: 


! 


Level of 
living index 


83 | 
83 | 


88 | 


Morgan 





1 


ihe 
Continued 
OKLAHOMA 
Level of 
6 counties in lowest 300: living index 
Atoka 88 
Cherokee > SO 
LeFlore / 85 
McCurtain Le 67 
MelIntosh RD 
Pushmataha 76 
10 counties in lowest 301 to 500: 
Adair e 93 
Choctaw 90 
Coal___- 96 
Delaware Q7 
Haskell Ss 
Hughes 96 
Latimer_ 89 
Okmulgee 90 
Pittsburg 97 
Se quoyah 9 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
12 counties in lowest 300: 
Beaufort 74 
Berkeley 62 
Charleston Q7 
Clarendon 75 
Colleton 4a 
Dorchester S2 
Fairfield 80 
Georgetown 76 
Jasper 79 
Kershaw 87 
MeCormick 74 
Williamsburg S4 
8 counties in lowest 301 to 500: 
Allendale 93 
Chesterfield 93 
Hampton 93 
Horry O92 
Lee O7 
Sumter Q5 
Union 93 
Orangeburg 97 
TENNESSEE 
27 counties in lowest 300: 
Benton_. sats 80 
Bledsoe 82 
Claibourne 82 
Clay ; ‘ 7 
Cocke 82 
Cumberland 73 
Fayette 74 
Fentress 62 
Grainger 78 
Grundy 74 
Haneoek 68 
Houston 84 
Humphrevs 85 
Johnson 88 
Lewis 86 


7 
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List of 500 counties ranked lowest in levels of living of farm operator families, for the 


United States, 1954 


TENNESSEE-—CONn, 


27 counties in lowest 300 
Overton 
Perry 
Pickett 
Putnam 
Scott 
Sequatchie 
Stewart 
Union 
Van Buren 
Wayne 
White 

16 counties in 
Cannon 
Carter 
Deeatur 
Greene 
Hardemat 
Hardin 
Hawk 
Haywood 
Jackson 
Lauderdale 
Lawrence 
MeNairv 
Monroe 
Sevier 
Unicoi 


Warren 


lowest 301 


ins 


TEXAS 
16 counties in lowest 300 
Cass 
Duval 
Franklin 
Harrison 
Hende rsotli 
Leon 
Me Mullen 
Marion 
Polk 
Sabine 
San Augustine 
San Jacinto 
Titus. 
Trinity 
Upshur 
Walker 


12 counties in lowest 301 to 500: 


Angelina 
Bowie 
Burleson 
Cherokee 
Freestone 


to 500: 


Lerel of 


67 
86 
60 
SO 


Con. fiving index | 12 counties in lowest 301 to 


71] 


85 | 


84 
84 
85 
74 
84 


| 


O4 | 


QT 


91 


96 | 


89 
89 
O4 
90) 


O5 


Qy | 


sv 
Q5 


YS | 


4)9 


89 


92 


65 


Lee 85 


86 
74 


79 


96 
90 
93 
93 
89 


18 counties in lowest 


Continued 


TEX AS—continued 


500—Continued 
Houston 
Morris 
Newton 
Rains 
Red River 
Robertson 


W ood 


VIRGINIA 


! counties in lowest 
Buchanan 
Buckingham 
Dickenson 
Scott 

15 Counties in lowest 
Appomattox 
Carroll 
Charlotte 
Fluvanna 
Grayson 
Greensville 
Halifax 
Lee 
Lunenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Patrick 
Prince Edward 
Russell 
Tazewell 


Wise 


300: 


301 to 500: 


WEST VIRGINIA 


300: 
Braxton 
Calhoun 
Clay 
Lineoln 
Mercer 
Summers 
Wayne 
Wirt 

9 counties in lowest 
Barbour 
Doddridge 
Fayette_- 
Mason_ 
Monroe 
Nicholas 
Putnam__- 
Raleigh - 
Roane- 


301 to 500: 


Level of 
living index 


su 
Y] 
92 
9] 
93 
96 
96 


68 
82 
71 
64 
SS 
84 
76 


82 


94 
95 
95 
96 
95 
94 
91 
94 


97 











SO FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 
Counties excluded from the list of those having lowest level of living inderes because 
a have less than 100 commercial farms 
Level of | County el of 
County living | KENTUCKY—Ccontinued iving 
FLORIDA ndexr | inder 
Bay - ‘ a a 93 | Letcher. ___- wii eae 73 
Franklin. ...... 97 | McCreary ‘ = : 74 
Sa 4 Or Pere Ss oo woke ee : 78 
Liberty. ....- 97 | Perry ww = 67 
Wakulla_ 97 
| NORTH CAROLINA 
GEORGIA | Dare yee =¥ 89 
Camden_-_- 94 
CePOTNN oe a Seats 93 
McIntosh. ._..... s 93 WEST VIRGINIA 
Boone ie = a 73 
a KENTUCKY (ee aaa ba 73 
Bell 67! McDowell a canal 69 
Harlan i 65 | Mingo_.- : ss sa kia 68 
RN si 64 | Webster- : 84 
Leslie Ses 54 Wvoming 83 
Source U.S. Dep nent 4 ultu 
List No. 2 
List of 500 counties having the highest percentage of commercial farms produ ing less 
than &2.500 worth of products for sale, 1954 
E) less th: OO ef farms 
Pe ) nme il | Percentage of commercial 
j having sales of farms having sales of 
l han $2,5 less than $2,500 
ALABAMA ALABAMA—continued 
33 counties in highest 300 | 15 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Bibb ; 79. 4] Autauga. ee a ee 69. 5 
Bullock . 4 85. 6] pebugeric2 2) 85.40) 7 . 66.7 
Chambers -_- 82. 9 Blount_ cae te 
CHNbG8 so ec 74. 2 Butler. eulpuaae es 
Choctaw - 86. 7 Covington __ oe ie 
Clarke 85. 6 | Cullman_ PSik ieee 
Olay... Bek | Elmore____- cwisa dines 66. 6 
Conecuh- 2 Lt2S Etowah____-_ a T&S 
Coosa_____ 80. 6 Jackson___. 2 attieeelo ene 
Crenshaw 74.7 Lawrence__ See ; oy eae 
Dallas ____. 83. 0 Limestone ‘ 72. 0 
i ST 2 "ti3 Monroe VO eS 
Fayette _ em . 89. 5 Montgomery soi *ean 
Franklin _ -— __- 80. 2 Morgan____ . 70.8 
Greene__.__- 87.9 St. Clair es 42. 6 
Hale____ : 78.9 
Lamar... 88. O ARKANSAS 
Lee_ 76. 2 
Lowndes _ __ 80. 9 | 20 counties in highest 300: 
Macon. 78. 2 Bradley $2. 0 
Marengo-_ . 84.5 Calhoun____- 78. 5 
Marion 87. 1 Clark 73. 8 
Perry 74.8 Cleveland : 83. 1 
Pickens ____ 84. 2 Columbia 87. 2 
Randolph 92. 6 Conway. 74. 7 
Russell Tar Dallas 83. 8 
Sumter __ 88. 9 Fulton 86. 1 
Tallapoosa - 83. 6 Grant 89. 6 
Tuscaloosa _ 80. 3 Izard 83. 6 
Walker___ 80. 0 Marion 82. 6 
Washington 78. 8 Montgomery $1. 5 
Wilcox__ 86. 1 Newton 88. 1 
Winston_. . 77.8 Ouachita ; 81.4 
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List of 500 counties having the highest percentage of commercial farms producing 
less than $2,500 worth of products for sale, 1964—Continued 


Percentage of commercial | Percentage of commercial 


farms having sales of | farms having sales of 
less than $2,500 } less than $2,500 
ARKANSAS—continued | GEORGIA—continued 
| 
20 counties in highest 300—Con. 21 counties in highest 310 to 


Pike — tad 500—Continued 





» 
Polk cali 81. 6 OI nn oe tS ee 42. § 
Searcy : ois | Oe Glascock - wa cote chad cp watananmia a ae 
Sharp rs 79. | US ere 72. 8 
Stone . 88. 1 Harris_ eas so: tn ia anaes 72. 4 
Union 81. 9} Henry~_.-_-_- wena C5 

15 counties in highest 301—500: Jasper. : «evade 67. 6 
Joone : mee eauitiae Re ee en ice ee 72a} 
Ceburne 69, 2] OTN 8 ee Ba 72. 5 
Drew _ ‘ ere > swan Ge 
Faulkner ee Newton béatllsbsuceansar ee 
Howard 7 70. 9} OE EE 67. 6 
Johnson__-_ eT ern ot ee _.. 67.8 
DATEUOLGR.. ccd anedeecion 66. 6 NS 5 n= eo et eee ae 
Logan 5 eB 72.8 Weeamer| ...- =~ 2 eee 67.9 
NN os 8s ok oc ee 67 3 | Weta: -oceas es i Aue 70. 1 
Miller . 1 67, 2 | Washington... ... Bier, =. G@ 
Nevada. aioe | Oe OE 
Pope 3 70. 2} ILLINOIS 
Sebastian___- . 09 2 | 1 county in highest 300: 

Van Bur --- 73.2] Hardin___.._.-- os ae 
White - 55. 9} 2 counties in highest 301 to 500: 

ORT... oo. 5 eee 4 4 

FLORIDA | Pope ors __ 68.7 

1 county in highest 300 ENTUCKY 
Washington_ - - - SU. 5/33 counties in highest 300: 

3 counties in highest 301 to 500 Adair 7 one 73. 3 
Baker 70. 1 Breatl itt 4 . 97.8 
Holmes 6b. 4 Butler : 74.8 
Leon 69. J Carter awalsiaial tase 

Clay_- oe iiwea.l Sao 
GEORGIA Clinton_ - - = incest oS SEI 87. 3 
Cumberland. ........- sf] tae 

19 counties in highest 300: | Edmonson eee 
Dei = ac couse ue 81. 7 Elliott _ - Fi oe oe _. Sao 
Butts _- =e ‘ 22 SRS Estill. _- ; See — 
Cerrod: =... = <s revered! Fee Flovd_ nie ae ee eee ee 
Chattooga__ : ule Tae CRN cs 5 585 2 Ae 75. 8 
CONES. oc accneedetete Oe SRNR = = 52 Sac . 81.6 
ONE + =~ 2s cece ees ae 83. 9 Johnson. Ss ere -<S on e 
Douglas__- scence pss 82. 4 Re mane cones cece age 88. 0 
NONOtG. «ccccscscabe lees we RGN sco seccascccee ee ee 
PGCE 6s ssccdiaibe: 76. 3 Lawrence__ Sa a 
rien. ccc ccccaccicl TES DUR Blo oe ts oe 
WOWGocces a scscecsasy ssa0 5) Oe Magotin. ii. in aidaa oie 
SIND 2s cccsccaca SSE OS NE RORI nn a Oe 77. 5 
Liberty - stciwwaese ee ae DMGRINNG 6a J.5 cauinidasi vex 79. 4 
bamGOMs = = =e cecscz a2 aliehe - Seg NMIOnTOG... 76. 1 
Omlethorpe << 262 ccceen=52h 74.8 I essen Jaws eae 
PORMONNG. .x55c8ese2 2, 75. 0 Owsley... Muileeseid.. + . 92.6 
WOM oc ccccecean, Ae 74. 4 | Ree eee ee ae 2 ce 
WRMO6= 2p cccccecenee dE! wt des Verne ss (Sed Eh ae ee 
Wilkinson _____---- _ se. EG Pulaski = ooh eae 6 oe 83. 9 

21 counties in highest 301 to 500: Pen > — <= = -52323 20 ee 
WMO ns ccc eiwces ee eens 69. § SNR + = = oe a ee 76. 


9 

Clayton. ...<<< 8 Penne! == = 2 os eee 75. 
Crawford Le 5 Wayne__---- 
PGMs cacacccccesuee 66. 6 Wee <2 55355550 cea 92. 
DHOUEN sa nkcacudnacwan aman 68. 0 Wolfe___- 


@ 
S 
C2 DP D> CO 
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List of 500 counties having the highest percentage of commercial farms producing 
less than $2,500 worth of products for sale, 1954—Continued 
Percentage of commercial 


Percentage of commercial 
farms having sales of 


farms having sales of 








less than $2,500 less than $2,500 
KENTUCKY—Continued MISSISSIPPI—continued 
9 counties in highest 301-500: 42 counties in highest 300—Con. 
PI. 3 obs 5 Cs ee CMABETNG=s cc cccscccesdsce 81.9 
Casey__-_ Dcscesac teas CNRS 2S cc Sk SESS Leeneee 79. 2 
CSVONOSi2 ceo seccéie ete CAO Ay =c2eee sscke see acces . 73.5 
IMOOIMUD s.-5ccancxnunoseos 72. 6 Copinhie--22-sccssasncdazes 79. 5 
MGGKING - xc oeee5255e55lS ed COVINLOR. 3 = coseeseckc .. 81.0 
Beet weekOn.. 2 2==522222 392 62 Prankiin.. =.--=.<<-<-+ — 4.0 
Metcalfe_.._.... , i. OSES hE Toe iereene: 4 2. ee 2. G8 
ONG... = <tseemesecccce _ 69.8 Pris. = sacs stecekcoles 80. 8 
Crittenden __-__- Pap tl "66:3 Penne: = eee eo 
Jasper-_..-- Svancesvoo we 88. 0 
LOUISIANA Jefferson _ _ ise eaSeee S 
ee ile Jeffers avi. 2s ei fe. 3 
8 counties in highest 300: Jeffer on Davis i ; 
scbiggree™ ae NEMO 2 tos ose seh oe. 94. 9 
Bienville_ _ ‘ isting eee - 
tiers ce te Lafayette. ___.--- Sea 79. 6 
Claiborne _ — ——— . : at Bae ; 9 
Pr oraiasaaces man akd Lauderdale= = .=.=-:-. . 82.9 
East Feliciana_ — apse alt eo - 
= = Lawrence. 2s. cccese a (8. | 
La Salle... .. passe Sic eed gel, a I : ~~ 
° 1 = my WEE ee nn ek cay eae aa So. } 
Lincoln EO i Naan sila . oi ad. ] ] ir coln 75 l 
Webster pork. oars 76. 4 Le aa de: cag webs ee 
; ; - OV ae See 
WV RSG SOSTPO i os cee ears 74.0 Madi iy 5 7 a a 
re Madison_- ~.—_--- =a@ ar oe 76. 9 
Winn__- cs apc _ 88. 1 ; ine 
eee ae ; Pe * MONO 2 2 ccacadsstnevcabsns Vee 
13 counties in highest 301 to 500: ; ei va 
aa 7 MOntsOMery.. 266 2554>-5<cc0 Fo 

Avoyelles ee ee 67. 0 : pa 
— ate ma Neshoba eee ee eee ee Pe. 

Beaurewsard. 70. 9 . - 
; ; sae a Newton-_......-- awe. a 
Catahoula__-_-_---- i ciree eae oo aT NT ae o | 
; nv WOLMROO, =o ce Lee 3 nan? 
oe bina | ae : an 
: ee oir a CRGDpONR Ld. Sot Lee sete @ 
Franklin _______- wicten alte: Mies aD Se soag. te 
ce "Of BEY ccs cs cewoeupee tdi faa 
Pa yinerb@ie eo ok 72. 5 he a“ pe 
Moret : = lig Ne ee Nara Jaw eS 
Morehouse _ ___-- Sain tele ae + 9 
’ . "1 0° SR NEN anc chi ia eer ia as OS 

Natchitoches. —____-- iy th alg 
ees ms 4 EN io as webs roo. eS 
Red River_-_--- <cutecesvea ae Ae tet me 0) 
Richland_ ~~ -- — _ 68. 2 | Wavr rae site errs ee ree @ 
Union 68. 1 ee eres ees - go. 
fee ST Ee ee Tee eee WeRBler.....cuned uss OL 
Vernon____-- ; sees sho Wilkinson Q7 4 
Nest Feliciana_- Boa - 08.0) OR aie ah oe 87.8 
MICHIGAN y alobusha ---- = ------ 73. 9 
22 counties in highest 301 to 500: 

5 counties in highest 301 to 500: Aleorn - saeeae aa OC 
I ht 67. 8 | aa al 2a. 0 
Wexford._.___.__-- a tn) VL. Chickasaw : carat tiga... 
No a area es 69. 0 George 2 of Seis 67. 7 
RUN aos go oe crn eng a a ca alla 67.3 Grenada as a 69. 7 
OD a i os a 69. 8} Itawamba... ..- = (¢ 

| Jones z oad et 70. 4 
MINNESOTA j Lamar ae ee ie 70. 6 
i ; ; Lee 6%. 6 

1 county in highest 300: | ees Petr TOS ISS Ss ee 
y _— A ¢ Marshall - _ - tectcwcdemer ee a 
MGR tc cans. en sig is 74.9 Sea 7) 9 
1 county in highest 301 to 500: D a= sae ini ee 
Ls 7 9 POGOe. oo. so ksw se don 69. 2 
MRGM se ccccceenccacteee! Of. 2 Pike 70. 5 
MISSISSIPPI eee ~---------------- hg - 
I is ase ee 

42 counties in highest 300: Rankin_-_-_- . an ahaa Cee 
BRO re cmos = siren Sid 79. 6 Tippah-_-__ t6cduten ats < 
PR en nn eo 13.8 ba en ee seh @ 
PRR 8 es ae ee 79. 6 WHILE... = cunccacnc esl Oe Oo 
OO ae eee 79. 4 Warren__. = wa | ee 
ROM occ saci 74. 5 Washington _ - - wage [Om os 


SS ee 88. 4 PRONG. ~ scars cas : 69. 0 
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Percentage of commercial 


farms having sales of 
500 


less than $2, 


MISSOURI 
6 counties in highest 300: 
Howell__ a ee arena _— 
lron nantes awit — a 
Ozark 


teynolds 
Taney 
Wayne * 
9 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Douglas 
Wright 
Carter 
Dent 
Madison 
Ripley 
Shannon 
Bollinge 
Washington 


NEW MEXICO 
l county in highest 301 to 500 
Rio Arriba_ Cees aoawtaana @ 
NORTH CAROLINA 


20 counties in highest 300: 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Cleveland 
Graham 
Hay wood 
Jackson 
MeDowell 
Macon 
Madison 
Mitchell 
Polk 
Rutherford 
Swain 
Watauga 


¥ ancey 


§ counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Brunswick 
Catawba 
Davidson 
Lincoln 
Pe rson 
Stanly 
Transylvania _ 


Warren 


OHIO 
1 county in highest 300: 
Noble___ é = eg ees 
2 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Gallia 
Guernsey 


68. 
69. 


80. : 
81. 
19. 
88. 


79. 


Q? 


86. 
94. ¢ 


66. 


66. 4 


ee 


‘i—_. 
68. 
69. 
71. 
66. 


»DbNoOWws 


70. 4 


69. 
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List of 500 counties having the highest percentage of commercial farms producing 
less than $2,500 worth of products for sale, 1954—Continued 


Percentage of commercial 
farms having sales of 


less than $2,500 


OKLAHOMA 


5 counties in highest 300: 
Cherokee 
Haskell 
OS nn te eee 
Okfuskee___- a 
PUSIMATANE. . ... .ccdiedcat 

10 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Lincoln _ _- 
eo 
Hughes_ -_- 
Seminole 
MelIntosh 
Sequoyah 
Atoka____- 
Latimer_ 
McCurtain 
Pittsburg 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


16 counties in highest 300: 
Abbeville___ 
Berkeley _ _ 
Cherokee 
Chester _ __ 
Cota... . 
Fairfield_- 
Greenwood 
Jasper____- 
Lancaster _ - 
Laurens_ 
MeCormick..........-. 
Newberry _ -- 
Oconee___- 
Pickens_ __ 
Union 
York A sa de 

12 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Allendale __ 
Anderson 
Barnwell 
Cees ss a ks hk ee 
Dorchester _ _ _- 
Edgefield 
Georgetown 
Greenville_ 
Kershaw _ _-_- 
Lexington 
Saluda 
Spartanburg 


TENNESSEE 


47 counties in highest 300: 
Ane... oa eae 
Ee a eae 
Campbell 
CA = ee ee 
RAINES Sc oc a ceed 


SO. 5 «sx00en eo pineal 
Claiborne 


7 


42. 
76. ¢ 


74. 
86. 


68. 
69. 


66. 


66. 


68. 


69. 


=o 
“. 


70. 


68. 


on 
oO¢. 


4d. 
84. 


éé. 


$1. 
78. 


3. < 


40. 


81. 


78. 


81. § 
92. 


76. 


81. 
80. 
81. 
76. 
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mye 


fo. 


70. 
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66. 
tk 
68. 
71. 
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(a. 
67. 
71. 
69. 
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83. 
87. 
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éé. 
76. 
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89. 
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of 500 counties having the 


TENNESSEE 


Clay 
( ‘oeke 


Cumberland 


Decatur 


De Kalb- 


Dickson 
( riles 


Grainger _ _ 


Greene 
Hamblen 
Hancock 
Hawkins 
Hickman 
Houston 
Jackson 


Johnson__ 
Lawrence__ 


Lewis. 
Mc Minn 
Macon 
Marion 
Meigs 
Monroe 
Moore 
Morgan 
Overton 
Perry _. 


Pickett____ 
Putnam__ 


Roane 
Scott___ 
Sevier 
Smith 


Sullivan___- 


Unicoi _ - 
Union__- 


Van Buren 
Warren___ 


Wayne 
White 


Blount 


Grundy - 


Hardeman. 


Hardin 


Haywood). =... 
Humphreys____. 


Jefferson 
Lincoln 
Loudon 


Rhea_ _- 


Rutherford 


Stewart 
Sumner 


Wilson 


mmere 


continued 


19 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Bledsoe _ _ 


Fayette ___- 


Madison ‘ ma pad 
ee 


Washin gton sn 8 


ASSISTANCE 


highe st 


- 


ues 


47 counties in highest 300— Continued 
91, 


84. 


69. 
69. 
68. 


mye 


43. 
69. 


= 


(a. 


71. 
67. 


O8. 


» Oo] 
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TO 


percentage of commercial farms producing 


v S ; 2 , Pan } 
Le gZ than S272 AOU vorth of products jor sale, 


ul | 
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¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
0} 
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SURPLUS 


Continued 
Percentage of com? 


farms having 
less than $2,500 


9 counties in highest 300: 


Henderson 


San Jacinto 
Somervell 


11 counties in highest 301 


11 counties in highest 300: 
Alleghany 
Buchanan 


Dickenson 


Washington __ 


12 counties in highest 301 to 500: 


Buckingham 
Charlotte_ 


Halifax. ___ 


Lunenburg. 
Patrick _ _ _ 


25 counties in highest 300: 





ercia 
salea 


SI 


81. § 


‘é. 


74. + 


S2 


SU. ¢ 


io. & 


90. 


S/. 


100. 


79. 
74. 
SY. 
46. £ 
93. ¢ 


~e 


SO. 


70. 
68. 
69. 


72. 


68. ; 


66. 
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67. § 


67. 
67. 
67. 
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List of 500 counties having the highest percentage of commercial farms producing 
less than $2,500 worth of products for sale, 1954—Continued 





Percentage of commercial | Percentage of commercial 
farms having sales of farms having sales of 
less than $2,500 less than $2,500 

WEST VIRGINIA—continued WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 

25 counties in highest 300—Con. 25 counties in highest 300—Con. 
Gilmer... —-- bocce eee 87.7 We NNN os ss sw scheme de 81. ! 
Jackson~..-.-- 73. 5 WOE ow con decane eee 73. 3 

Kanawha__-_----- ; 74. 2} 12 counties in highest 301 to 500: 
Lincoln wen Be Sees = 88.3 BIO6ME: 2. ccc cumaeaes 69. 6 
Marion. ek ind owe. eee DR pond ot. ge 69. 0 
Mercer._.__.--- so a TR. 2 3 a eee 67. 5 
Monongalia___- . aoe TURUNEN 8s Shc oo = 71.4 
Nicholas. ___--_-- a - Set MGNMIOG).. ..t cc dueere 73. 1 
Pleasants _. , a = See POCSRDIION. ... ook cnc Ce 
Putnam_ ee : -aiiaeies ae Presets... 5 scan caine ax 
OI oe no bs nen the awe COO PEA TIOI oc wanna 67. 5 
MEN sats esc wk cea earl 80. 1 NOU indiiininaatiacoe owes 71.1 
SONNG 2. . oc cghascuamedens 76. 2 QINOUS 3 ccainadedeiease 70. 5 
Burimeeth 2 cnc tae cee 91.9 Wie. oon cen anak eines 72. 0 
Tucker__- < tetes — Se Wood__. innaucdelee 71.2 

Waite a ck ane se 79. 0 


Counties with less than 100 commercial farms that have a high percentage of low- 
production farms 


{Excluded from the list above because of the small number of farms] 


County and Stat Percentage County and State Percentage 
Clear Creek, Colo-- 77. 8| Keweenaw, Mich_-_-- ; 100. 0 
Gilpin, Colo- _-_- ; 75.0} Roscommon, Mich - - ae 80. 0 
Wakulla, Fla_-_-_ ; 82. 6} Cook, Minn- ss 75.0 
Chattahoochee, Ga-_-- 92.1] Hamilton, N. Y_-- wwe ee 
MOC LIGOGN: SAM ee i Gi Matthews, Vas. ~~~. <<<eccnxs 93. 3 
Belle, Ky___.-- BS OG Bivens VGi3. 22 it cee ncxeenn 72.9 
arian. By... se HG OF Bree, We Vibiesawacacusceeu, 88. 9 
Knott, Ky.....- ee oe 2 10m Obie. W. Vas... n6. onc oncs eee 
ROE. Wee Oi oi oes cinsetreen 91. 1| MeDowell, W. Va___-__-_--. 100. 0 
Letcher, Ky_-_---- oes 90. 2| Mingo, W. Va_--- ins 
REO UNE. IS cnn tee wen 78. 9} Webster, W. Va__- sesh eames 89. 6 
Martin, Ky__- ; ; 95, 2| Wyoming, W. Va___- _ 98. 5 


Perry, Ky. ... 98. 4] Vilas, Wis_- 5‘ 71.4 
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List of 315 counties, their 1950 population and number of commercial farms with 
gross farm sales below $2,500 in 1954, included in lowest 500 ranked by levels of 
living of the rural farm population and also included in the highest 500 ranked by 
the proportion of commercial farms having gross farm sales of less than $2,500 


County | 


ALABAMA (44) 


Total 


Autauga 
Barbour 
Bint 
Blount 
Buliock 
Butler 
Chilton. 
Choctaw 
Clarke. 
Clay 
Conecuh 
Coosa 
Covineton 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

Favette 

Franklir 

(rreervie 

Hal 

Jackson 

Lamar 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lownides- 

Macon 

Marenzo- . 

Marion 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan... 3 | 
Perry 
Pickens 
Randolph 
Russel] 

St. Clair 
Sumter 
Tallapoosa 
Tuscaloosa. 
Walker 
Washington- 
Wileox._. 
Winston 


ARKANSAS (28) 
Total__. 


Bradley 
Calhoun. _- 
Cleveland. 
Columbia. -- 
Conw iy 
Dallas 

Drew ‘ 
Fulton___- 
Grant 
Howard. 
Izard 
Lafayette 
Logan 
Madison 
Marion 
Montgomery - 
Nevada 
Newton_- 
Ouachita 
3 a 


Popula- 
tion, 1950 











3, 203 
, 260 


, 40 


, 609 


DSO 


, 781 
, 685 
O51 
, 032 


Number of 


farms with 


gross §$ 


ales 


below 
$2,500 in 
1954 


1558 


149 








County 


ARKANSAS—continued 
Polk 

Pope 

Searcy 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

Van Buren 

White 


FLORIDA (4) 
Total 


Baker 
Holmes 

Leon 
Washington. 


GEORGIA (14) 
Total 


Baker 
Fannin 
Fayette 
Greene 
Hancock 
Hart 
Heard 
Liberty 
Murray 
ven 
Taliaferro 
Twiggs_. 
Union 
Wilkinson. 


Scr 





ILLINOIS (2) 


Total_. 
Hardin 
Pope -. 
KENTUCKY (35 
Total 
Adair 
Breathitt 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey 
Clay 


Clinton 
Cumberland 
Edmonson 
Elliott 
Estill 
Floyd 
Grayson 
Greenup 
Jackson. 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laurel 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Magoffin- - 
Menifee _. 
Metcalf 


Popula- 
tion, 1950 


14, 182 
23, 291 
10, 424 
8, 9YY 


7, 662 
49, 686 
9, 687 
38, 040 








13, 309 


7, 530 


B” Hr 
ay 


Number of 
farms with 
gross sales 
below 
$2,500 in 
1954 


o2U0 
463 
437 
250 

286 

419 
1, 204 


ong 


442 
145 
325 
287 
460 
1, 106 
387 
04 
366 
S82 
141 
221 
351 


2 
iv 


457 


310 
910 


aay 


772 
610 
650 


131 
1, 165 
481] 
RO 
310 
1, 190 
476 
265 
620 
405 


1, 050 
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List of 315 counties, their 1950 population and number of commercial farms with 
gross farm sales below $2,500 in 1954, included in lowest 500 ranked by levels of 
living of the rural farm population and also included in the highest 500 ranked by 
the proportion of commercial farms having gross farm sales of less than $2,500— 
Continued 





fae 
Number of 




















| Number of 
| farms with |} | farms with 
County | Popula- | gross sales County | Popula- | gross sales 
tion, 1950 | below | | tion, 1950 | below 
| $2,500 in || | $2,500 in 
1954 || | 1954 
| | 
| | 
KENTUCKY—continued MISSISSIPPI—continued 
Monroe ‘ 13, 770 | , 241 Ge oc be 20, 022 | 1, 555 
Morgan. -- 13, 624 1, 267 Olrtipbelis....i2...5..2..21 24, 569 816 
Owsley --- 7, 324 630 || Panola Ghiaokahe 31, 271 2, 733 
Pike | 81, 154 | 156 Perry ‘ cidbeth a 9, 108 | 258 
Powell__-_- 6, 812 | , A ea eee 19, 994 1, 792 
Pulaski 38, 452 | 2, 235 i a SEES 19, 810 1, 306 
Rockcastle 13, 925 | 761 Ras een el oreree | 28, 881 G44 
Rowan 12, 708 | 390 || Scott. ..--.-2.-.- “| 21, 681 1, 238 
Russell 13, 717 COD. We; CRON ais cic wecutn nani 21, 819 | 1, 342 
Wayne. ‘ i 16, 475 | 1, 002 IRS 6 ctmnddbashdunaawsake 16, 740 1, 366 
Whitley 31, 940 | 315 || Tippah........-- 17, 522 1, 290 
Wolfe __- a | 7, 615 550 || Tishomingo. --_- | 15, 544 761 
j ee ee sail 20, 262 | 1, 506 
LOUISIANA (11) | | Le | 15, 563 1, 256 
Warren............-....| 39,616 470 
Total. 273, 776 11,085 || Washington.._.-.-__.-__| 70, 504 2, 815 
— — ——— || Wayne Erg ee 17, 010 | 590 
A voyelles__.. | 38, 031 | 1,885 || Webster a : aul 11, 607 791 
Bienville--_- | 19, 105 | 357 || Wilkinson_- ; a 14, 116 | 632 
Claiborne-- - 25, 063 | 648 || Winston---..-.-- on 22, 231 | 1, 492 
De Soto | 24, 398 545 Yalobusha a ant 15,191 | 855 
Franklin__. 29, 376 2, 501 Temi Se 35, 712 | 2, 248 
La Salle 12, 717 87 || | 
Morehouse _- 32, 038 1, 254 MISSOURI (11) | 
Natchitoches 38, 144 | 1, 285 | | 
Red River 12, 113 642 Total | 121, 374 | 5, 764 
Richland } 26, 672 | 1, 755 L sastemniipndaaiae 
Winn 16, 119 | 126 Carter | 4,777 142 
= —<—— Douglas ‘ 12, 638 | 1, 004 
MISSISSIPPI (58) Howell- | 22, 725 | 1, 030 
| Tron wale | 9, 458 17 
rotal . -| 1,404, 125 70, 861 Ozark 8, 856 647 
- — - Reynolds | 6, 918 291 
Adams gs ‘ 32, 256 383 Ripley -.- | 11, 414 | 426 
Aleron 27, 158 | 1, 126 Shannon. __. | 8,377 | 27: 
A mite a 19, 261 1,206 || Taney | 9, 863 388 
Attala 26, 652 1,498 || Wayne_ 10, 514 | 377 
Benton 8, 793 | 919 Wright 15, 834 | 1, 007 
Calhoun 18, 369 | 1, 544 = | —=— 
Carroll 15, 499 1, 164 NORTH CAROLINA (16) | 
Chickasaw 18, 951 1, 249 
Choctaw -_ 11, 009 763 || Total_..- ‘ | 276, 412 12, 056 
Claiborne 11, 944 657 -| ——____—__- 
Clarke 19, 362 581 Alleghany | 540 
Clay 17, 757 916 Anson 1, 162 
Copiah 30, 493 | 1, 327 Ashe__. | 1, 615 
Covington._. 16, 036 1, 065 A very | 355 
Franklin = 10, 929 340 Brunswick_-.. 1, 028 
Green 8, 215 301 || Graham | 310 
Grenada 18, 830 | 764 || Jackson__--- 304 
Hinds | 142, 164 | 2, 536 Macon_- : | 351 
Holmes 33, 301 2, 424 ea Lae | i 2,076 
Itawamba 17, 216 ,172 MeDowell 167 
Jasper 18, 912 1, 097 Mitchell 413 
Jefferson 11, 306 866 Swain } j 91 
Jefferson Davis... 15, 500 1,342 || Transylvania_ | | 141 
Kemper 15, 893 1, 278 Warren 1, 469 
Lafayette 22, 798 | 1,528 || Watauga__ 1, 077 
Lamar 13, 225 | 442 || Yancey 957 = 
Lauderdale 64, 171 636 
Lawrence 12, 639 910 OKLAHOMA (11) 
Leake 21, 610 2, 027 
Lowndes ‘s 37, 852 1, 074 Total 234, 423 5, 008 
Madison 3 2, 557 — ——— - 
Marion 1, 141 Atoka_ 14, 269 408 
Monroe 1, 793 Cherokee 18, 989 396 
Montgomery 820 Haskell 13, 313 427 
Neshoba 25, 730 1,915 Hughes 20, 664 613 
Newton S 22, 681 . 264 Latimer. 9, 690 173 
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List of 315 counties, their 1950 population and number of commercial farms with 
gross farm sales below $2,500 in 1954, included in lowest 500 ranked by levels of 
living of the rural farm population and also included in the highest 500 ranked by 
the proportion of commercial farms having gross farm sales of less than $2,500- 


Continued 


County 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 


Ber wre. ...3-.-2 
McCurtain 
McIntosh 
Pittsburg ee 
Pushmataha_---.- 

Sequoyah 


SOUTH CAROLINA (10) 
Pete) et 


Allendale 
Berkeley ‘ 
Chesterfield. _.-_ 

io ree 
Dorchester - - .--_- 
Werneaa..... csc. 
SE So ecictccentabonis 
Kershaw amet os 
McCormick.---.-- 

Union 


TENNESSEE 


| Se ee 
Benton 
Bledsoe 3 
2 ae 
Carter Konak 
Claiborne. ------ 
Clay jing bien 
Cocke _. ial 
Cumberland 
Decatur -- 
Fayette - 
Grainger - - - -- 
RSS ae 
Grundy. .-_----- a 
Hancock 
Hardeman 
Hardin 
Hawkins... 
Haywood aes 
Houston hile 
Humphreys. 
Jackson 
Johnson le’ 
Lawrence__....- 
Baws. .....22200 
Monroe_----- 
Morgan 
Overton 
Perry - -- 
Pickett 
Putman 


Popula- 
tion, 1950 


35, 276 


3. 

31, 588 
17, 829 | 
41,031 
12, 001 

1 


19, 773 





8, 561 





| farms with | 





| 
Number of |} 


gross sales 
below | 
$2,500 in 
1954 


| 

| 
577 | 
520 || 
606 || 
554 


County 


TENNESSEE—continued 


Scott 
Ns ooo aaa ue 
Unicoi__.. 
Union__- 
Van Buren 
Warren... 


TEXAS (5) 
Total 
Houston 


Leon 
Rains 


| ‘Trinity 


Upshur 
VIRGINIA (11) 


Total 


| Buckingham. --- 


Carroll 
Charlotte 
Dickenson 


; Grayson 


Halifax 
Lee 
Lunenburg 
Russell 
Scott __- 
Wise __. 


WEST VIRGINIA (17) 


Total 


Barbour 
Braxton 
Calhoun 
Clay ; 
Doddridge 
Favette 
Lincoln 
Mason. 
Mercer 
Monroe _- 
Nicholas 
Putman... 
Raleigh 
Roane 
summers 
Wayne. 
Wirt 


} 

| Number of 

| farms with 

| gross sales 
below 


| Popula- 
| tion, 1950 








$2,500 in 
| 1954 
| 
a 17, 362 | 92 
23, 375 | 1, 080 
15, 886 295 
8, 670 | 740 
3, 985 91 
22, 271 89x 
| 13, 864 | 622 
16, 204 | 900 
—_— eee | 
69, 977 2, 237 
22, 825 87: 
2, 024 587 
4, 266 224 
10, 040 260 
20, 822 291 
323, 730 11, 662 
35, 748 463 
26, 495 1, 055 
14, 057 040 
23, 393 146 
21.379 643 
41,442 ?, fi4l 
36, 106 , 525 
14, 116 956 
26, 818 1, 321 
27, 640 1, 745 
06, 336 127 
515, 051 5, 623 
19, 745 391 
18, OS? 469 
10, 259 210 
14, 961 165 
9, 026 187 
82. 443 | 185 
22. 466 | 480 
23, 537 | 551 
75,013 312 
13, 123 } 561 
27, 696 261 
21, 021 500 
94, 273 188 
18, 408 377 
19, 183 375 
38, 696 241 
5,119 170 
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